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FORTIFIED WITH NEW CHEMOBIOTIC 


FOR 10% TO 15% GREATER WEIGHT GAINS 
AND A NEW SELLING ADVANTAGE FOR YOU! 


Main Plant and Offices: WAUKEGAN, ILL. Write for FREE 
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MORE CAPACITY 
per Horsepower Hour 
...at Lower Cost 


Grinds the following 
or similar fibrous 
materials 


Alfalfa 

Barley 

Oats 

Mill Screenings 
Soybean Hulls 
Cottonseed Hulls 


BLUE STREAK 


rater 
FIBRE GRINDERS 


Oat Hulls 

Shavings and You put more in the bag faster with the PRATER Fibre Grinder. 

Sawdust The toughest of fibrous materials are ground granular fine, easily, 
> = _ efficiently. The PRATER is a large capacity mill designed for con- 

and Pulp 


tinuous production work. Made by the manufacturers of PRATER 
e Wood Fiour Blue Streak Grinders. 
e Conventional 
Grains Learn about— 

The Six Big PRATER FIBRE GRINDER Plus Features... 


Write today for new illustrated Bulletin B-571 
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An Unbeatable Combination! 


BIO- PAB ST B-50 v 


BIO-PABST B-S0O A high-performance, low- 
cost antibiotic supplement developed by Pabst Research. 


EFFECTIVE Feeds formulated with Bio-Pabst B-50 
have effective antibiotic action at all feeding levels, 
outstanding performance in fighting diseases and pro- 
moting growth. 


ECONOMICAL Bio-Pabst B-50 reduces your 
antibiotic cost by 50%. 


STABLE Field performance proves that Bio-Pabst 
B-50 is stable through all processes of feed manufacture. 


SELECTIVE Bio-Pabst B-50 selectively attacks 


many disease organisms without destroying beneficial 
bacteria of the digestive tract. 


“Be Thrifty—Use B-50" . 


PABST BREWING COMPANY 


ANIMAL FEED DIVISION © MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN © TWX-MI 586 © Phone BRoadway 1-0230 


CARROLL SWANSON SALES CO., 620 Des Moines Bidg., Des Moines, lowa * Phone: Cherry 4-5177 
. SELEY & COMPANY, 900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17, California * Phone: Mutual 1371 
Popnpeeneeny of aims P. G. CALLISON CO., 935 N. W. 12th Avenue, Portland 9, Oregon * Phone: Capitol 2-7271 
Feed Supplements from our } tueo w. MARTIN & SON, 3166 Maple Drive N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga. © Phone: CEdar 7-7531 
distributors’ warehouses at: FEED SERVICE CO., 502 S. Front Street, Mankato, Minnesota * Phone: 81636 
HOLT PRODUCTS CO., Box 840, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin « Phone: FRanklin 2-7210 
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Grace Micro-Prilled rec Feed PRODUCT A 
Compound — The smooth, round 
balls are free-flowing, non-caking 


PRODUCT B 


ALL 3 PHOTOS ARE 12 TIMES ACTUAL SIZE 


Only Grace 
Urea Feed Compound 


Assures 
An Even, Uniform Mix Throughout 


VEasy Blending In Any Standard 
Mixing Equipment 


because only Grace has 


* Micro-Prilling, an exclusive Grace process, produces a feed 
compound in the form of tiny balls that afe truly free- 
flowing. Each ball is clay-coated to prevent caking. 


SMOOTH + ROUND - FREE-FLOWING 


Write for 
complete 
details. 


Chemical Company A Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 


MEMPHIS —Edway Blidg., JAckson 7-1551 CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 


TAMPA— 2808 S. MacDill Ave., 82-3531 * NEW YORK—3 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 
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contain proper ratio of fat to solids- 
not-fat (1 to 2.43). The milk is held 
for about 30 minutes at 145° to 205°F. 
in an initial heat treatment. The exact 
time and temperature varies with the 
season of the year and with the com- 
position of the milk. High-temperature 
heat exchangers sterilized the milk at 
a temperature of 270°F. to 300°F. for 
three seconds, and it is then evaporat- 
ed under sterile conditions to one- 
third the original volume. This prod- 
uct is concentrated further than evap- 
orated milk. 


the dairy princess 
smiles at future 


After being sterilized at a very high 
temperature (275° to 300°) for a very 
short time (three seconds or less), the 
concentrate will increase viscosity as 
it is held at an elevated temperature 
(145°F. to 205°F.). After a while at 
these elevated temperatures, the con- 
centrate becomes thick and sets up into 
a gel. 


Break Gel Mechanically 
Once gel formation reaches its peak 


Brand-New Concentrated Milk 


Has Immense 


A new flavorful concentrated milk 
which keeps indefinitely on the shelf 
yet looks and tastes like the fresh prod- 
uct when mixed with water offers im- 
mense possibilities to the dairy indus- 
try. Here is the first-hand story of the 
development of this remarkable new 


milk product. 
* * * 


The dairy industry may well have 
entered a new era when the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin announced a process 
for making a greatly improved concen- 
trated sterilized milk. 

Past research and experience show 
that use of high temperatures applied 
for very short periods of time during 
processing would yield concentrated 
milk with a good flavor and color — 
much better than flavor and color of 
conventional evaporated milk which 
has undergone a sterilization treatment 
at lower temperatures for longer peri- 
ods of time. 

But with the improved flavor and 
color came an increase in certain other 
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defects. The most commonly occurring 
defect in high-temperature short-time 
sterilized milk was gelation. The prod- 
uct would thicken on standing and aft- 
er a time would actually form a solid 
mass in the can, the dairy scientists 
point out. 

The main problem they faced in de- 
veloping the sterile concentrate was to 
obtain the good color and flavor pro- 
duced by the high-temperature short- 
time treatment and to avoid the other 
defects such as gel formation, fat sep- 
aration, and graininess. 

A solution to the problem was pos- 
sible because of basic research on the 
physical-chemical characteristics of 
milk at different stages of processing. 
This research showed when gelation 
begins to occur during processing and 
when it reaches its peak. It also 
showed when graininess (flocculation 
of protein) begins to occur. 

High quality grade A milk is used 
as the raw material for the sterile con- 
centrated product. It is standardized to 


and is broken up, the concentrated 
product does not gel again during stor- 
age, the researchers found. However, 
if the gel is broken before it reaches its 
peak, it can form again during storage. 
The key to the new process is to hold 
the sterilized product at the elevated 
temperatures long enough to produce 
the maximum gelation, then to imme- 
diately break up the gel mechanically 
before the changes proceed far enough 
to make the product grainy. If the 
product is held too long at the elevat- 
ed temperature and then the gel brok- 
en, the solids will come out of solu- 
tion, making the product grainy. 

So for dependable production of 
high-stability concentrated milk, it’s 
necessary to be able to determine ac- 
curately when the milk reaches its 
peak gel formation. Then, the gel can 
immediately be broken by homogeni- 
zation and the product canned. 

The proper time at the holding tem- 
perature will vary for different batch- 


_ es of milk — depending on the season 
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Critical B Vitamin Levels in Your 


Swine Grower Rations 


Levels for essential B vitamins in to- 
day’s swine grower rations are more 
critical than ever before. So double 
check your rations on this point. First 
check the levels of every B vitamin in 
the ration since multi-vitamin defi- 
ciencies are much more common than 
single vitamin deficiencies, but don’t 
stop here. Check to see if the B vita- 
min levels are in line with the require- 
ment of high energy swine grower ra- 
tions. Nutritionists insist that optimal 
performance is only obtained when 
vitamin levels are high enough both 
to offset the drop in total feed intake 
and to help the swine burn up the ad- 
ditional calories. Finally, make sure 
to specify Merck for vitamin supple- 
ments. They blend uniformly, handle 


easily, give top performance in feed 
mill use. 


If systems 
procedures — 
problems on 
flow, sifting, © 
carry-over, 
i handling of 
premixes or distribution of micro- 


April is Animal 
Health Month 


©Merck & Co., Inc, 


Total recommended levels 


Vitamin B,. 


Ask the Merck Man 


nutrients—have you down, phone 
your Merck Man immediately. 
With hundreds.of man-years of 
technical service experience at his 
beck and call, he can bring Merck’s 
vast research and production facil- | 
ities to bear on your difficulties. 


- 


Vitamin (Gm./ton) 
Riboflavin 6 
Niacin 40 
Calcium 
Pantothenate 
Choline j 
Chloride 800, 


Best way to use him is to get the 
Merck Man in on the little prob- 
lems at the start. That way they 
won’t grow into big problems. 
Merck sales offices are in Atlanta, 
Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas 
City, Los Angéles, Minneapolis, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
San Francisco. 

Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, N. J. 


MERCK 


VITAMIN MIXTURES AND VITAMINS 
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of the year and the composition of the 
milk. A testing procedure developed 
under this project makes this deter- 
mination possible. 


Testing Procedure 

Immediately after concentration 12 
cans are filled and sealed, then held at 
185° to 200°F. for periods of time 
ranging from five minutes to two 
hours. One can is cooled immediately 
after canning. As each can is taken 
out of this heat treatment, it is cooled 
and its viscosity is measured in the 
cans. The viscosity measurements on 
the milk in these cans show when the 
product will reach the peak of gelation 
during a holding period which comes 
later in the process. : 

The concentrate is then heated to 
275° to 300°F. for about three seconds 
in the high temperature heat exchang- 
er. The product is then cooled to 185° 
to 205°F. and held the desired length 
of time to develop the desired body. 
The length of time required for this is 
determined by results obtained from 
the canned samples used in the heating 
test. After the product has been held 
for the desired length of time, it is put 
through the homogenizer at 3,500 to 
4,000 pounds per square inch, then 
cooled to 70°F. and aseptically canned. 

The testing methods and instru- 
ments developed during the project 
and the interpretation of the data have 


been largely responsible for the suc- — 


cess attained, the researchers feel. 


The viscosity control tests involve , 


use of a modified Gardner mobilome- 
ter — an instrument used by the paint 
and lacquer industry and modified for 
use by the petroleum industry and the 
dairy industry. 

Viscosity is measured by determin- 
ing the time required for a weighted 
piston to descend a given distance 
through the liquid. 

For use with concentrated milk 
products it was necessary to modify 
the device so it could be used without 
agitating the milk in the cans before 
measurement. Agitation could break 
up the gel — the characteristic for 
which measurement was needed. 

A new plunger was designed and 
tested thoroughly. The can containing 
the concentrate acted as the sleeve of 
the plunger, so measurements could be 
made without disturbing the contents 
of the can. 

One of the tests made on the fin- 
ished product is a fat emulsion stability 
test. For this test, concentrated milk is 
centrifuged for 10 minutes at 2,500 
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revolutions per minute.. Separate fat 
tests are made of the liquid in the top 
and bottom of the centrifuge tube. 
The difference between the two fat 
tests is the fat emulsion stability index. 
This figure should not be more than 2. 
For a good margin of safety, the value 
of 1 is proposed as a standard. 

The milk solids suspension stability 
is another quality test made on the fin- 
ished product. Concentrate is reconsti- 
tuted, then centrifuged for 10 minutes 
at 1,000 rpm. Measurement of the 
amount of solids at the bottom of the 
centrifuge tube gives the solids stabili- 
ty index. This should be less than 0.1 
milliliter per 50 milliliters of milk. 
Milk with a higher index is likely to 
taste chalky or grainy. 

Both the fat and solids stability in- 
dexes are modifications of tests pre- 
viously used in the dairy industry. 


Equipment Needed 

H. E. Calbert and A. M. Swanson, 
who led the university research ef- 
forts, say the concentrated milk can be 
made in dairy plants with processing 
equipment already on the market. Pro- 
duction on a commercial scale will re- 
quire the development of factory-size 
equipment for packaging the new type 
product. Costs of processing should be 
comparable to costs of making evap- 
orated milk. 

For the housewife, the new product 
has several advantages. It can be used 
like a cream on cereals and desserts, or 
as a beverage, depending upon the 
amount of water added. In sealed cans 
it requires only a third as much cup- 
board or refrigerator space as bottled 
fluid milk. In a single shopping trip 
homemakers can pick up enough for 
a week or month. 


Widen Markets 
For dairymen the new product 
means broader markets because con- 


centrated milk can be shipped long dis- 
tances and can be marketed entirely 
through grocery channels as other 
canned foods now are. This could sub- 
stantially reduce marketing and distri- 
bution costs. Care of the product in 
stores is less exacting than for fresh 
fluid milk. 

Effects of the long-keeping concen- 
trated milk on the dairy industry 
could be far-reaching, according to 
R. K. Froker, dean. of the university’s 
college of agriculture. 

The product has special possibilities 
for reducing marketing costs and 
equalizing milk prices in various parts 
of the country, Dean Froker points 
out. Distant markets will be more ac- 
cessible because the concentrated prod- 
uct will lower freight and other mar- 
keting costs. 

Seasonal prices to producers may be- 
come more uniform when the new 
product gets into volume production 
because it can be carried over from the 
high to the low-producing months of 
the year. 

Of course, there’s no way of know- 
ing how rapidly the dairy industry will 
promote and merchandise the new 
product, Dr. Froker adds. But research 
has paved the way, and the college is 
ready to offer any technical assistance 
it can. 


Other New Products 
The new concentrated milk will 
stimulate continued development of 
other new products to broaden the 
dairyman’s market, Dean Froker feels. 


Improvement of whole milk powder 
is another important type of research 
currently underway, he points out (see 
further report in this section). 

An application for a public service 
patent covering the process has been 
made. Such patents make the process 
available without cost to any user and 
without financial gain to the inven- 
tors. The Wisconsin Alumni Research 
foundation has handled all the patent 
arrangements as a service to the uni- 
versity and the inventoxrs. 

Another research finding has been a 
fresh concentrated milk developed by 
Calbert and Swanson two years ago, 
and is in limited commercial produc- 
tion. This product maintains its keep- 
ing qualities for four to six weeks un- 
der refrigeration. 


Refrigeration Not Required 
The new process produces a sterile 
product for which refrigeration is not 


(Concluded on page 93) 
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An ordinary building just won’t do. Choose one specially en- 
gineered for grain storage — built by a company which knows 
grain storage problems. Note how the basic structure above 
—nearly ready for paneling — provides vertical steel support 
every ten feet, clear around the building. 


This you know: structural strength alone won’t protect grade. 
Your cover must be tight, must seal moisture and vermin out. 
Cover panels must be die-formed to assure perfect fit, should 
double-bolt to every purlin and girt they connect to — with 
weathersealing compound applied between each panel lap. 


Extra horizontal support is important too. Steel Z-girts, bolted 
to the verticals, should be closely spaced to further strengthen 
sidewalls against the tremendous pressures grain builds up. 
Butler grain buildings contain at least three times as many 
Z-girts as Butler’s heaviest industrial building. 


You should be able to order your building in exactly the size 
you need. It should be easy to load and unload . . . economi- 
cal to expand. And your building should have features that 
will let you use or lease it profitably for other purposes, 
should your future practices change. 


They say your grain is only as good as the building you keep it in and this makes a new flat 
storage building something special. So rather than take chances with your profits, 
follow the Butler Guide to Safe Flat Storage. Better yet, buy a Butler building be- 
cause this guide—as you might suspect—is based on the actual construction of 
the building that outsells all other makes . . . a Butler. Strength is built right into it, 
from the strong steel frames to the tough, die-formed cover. It is a building 
especially designed and engineered for its job by people who really know the grain 
storage business. Like a catalog about this “finest flat storage structure in the 
world”? Ask your Butler Builder, listed under “Buildings” or “Steel Buildings” in 
the Yellow Pages of your telephone directory, or write us direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7392 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manvfacturers of Buildings + Oil Equipment * Farm Equipment * Dry Cleaners Equipment + Outdoor Advertising Equipment * Custom Fabrication 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. + Atlanta, Ga. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. + Cleveland, Ohio * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Washington, D.C. * Burlington, Ont., Can. 
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RUMENOLOGIST BAKER 


One of the most productive nutri- 
tion meetings in the nation is the an- 
nual Distillers Feed Research council 
conference. The 1958 event was no 
exception, with significant information 
on new research, not only with distill- 
ers’ byproducts but also many other 
ingredients, in the spotlight. 

* * * 


Year-round farrowing of pigs is def- 
initely on the way, Dr. Damon Catron 
of Iowa State College told the more 
than 300 feed manufacturers and col- 
lege scientists at Cincinnati's Sheraton- 
Gibson hotel last month. The annual 
distillers feed research affair attracted 
top names from throughout the world 
of animal science. 

Hawkeye Catron listed as “nutri- 
tionally critical’ these periods in the 
pig's life: lactation, pre-starting, grow- 
ing. the final one-third of gestation, 
immediately prior to and immediately 
after breeding. Feeds should be tai- 
lored to each of these critical periods 
in the swine life cycle, Dr. Catron 
stressed. 


Rumen Work 
Kentucky’s Dr. F. H. Baker reported 


Jacobson 
Norris Runnels 
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Couch Robertson 


Campus Luminaries 
Limelight Discuss 
Distillery Byproducts 


By BRUCE W. SMITH, Reported From Cincinnati 


on distillers feeds and the role they 
play in nutrient availability of rough- 
age rations for ruminants. His work 
was done in team effort with W. P. 
Garrigus, J. W. Stroud, A. R. Parsons, 
and R. B. Grainger. One of their sum- 
mary statements was this: “In the steer 
metabolism experiments, nitrogen re- 
tention was not significantly affected 
by the substitution of. urea and corn 
for one-half of the crude protein from 
corn distillers dried grains with sol- 
ubles. However, the digestibility of or- 
ganic matter and crude protein was 
significantly improved by the presence 
of urea in the rations.” 

A University of Maryland dairy- 
man, Dr. J. C. Shaw, talked about ru- 
men nutrition and intermediary meta- 
bolism. He told how the fat content 
of milk can be altered within broad 
limits by the processing of different 
feeds. How various feed ingredients 
affect acid production in the paunch 
is part of the current work being done 
by Dr. Shaw and co-workers at Col- 


‘lege Park. 


Another dairy scientist, Dr. John K. 
Loosli of Cornell, reviewed how corn 
distillers dried grains help milk cows 
produce better. He noted that corn 
distillers dried grains appear to pro- 
duce better results than brewers dried 
grains. 


Poultry Rations 
Texan Dr. J. Russell Couch credited 
unidentified vitamins and minerals in 


This Was the Heavy- Hitting Cincinnati Batting Order 


Loosli Shaw 


Matterson 


corn distillers dried solubles with 
blocking an enlarged hock condition 
in chickens. Said the rapid-fire College 
Station scientist: “Corn distillers dried 
solubles was observed to contain a 
growth-promoting activity which 
could not be entirely accounted for in 
the ash of this product.” 

Dr. Tom Runnels of Delaware cited 
the corn solubles as upping both 
growth and feed efficiency of broilers. 
He discussed recent improvements in 
broiler diets and pointed out to the 
interest of his audience that “there 
was no apparent interaction between 
dl-methionine and corn distillers dried 
solubles.” 

AFMA award winner Dr. Lloyd D. 
Matterson of Connecticut and his col- 
league, L. M. Potter, talked on pro- 
tein-energy relationships for broilers. 
Dr. Matterson noted that the “concept 
of determining the energy value of a 
feed as a measure of its productive- 
ness” in poultry rations is only a dec- 
ade old. In his conclusion, the eastern- 
er indicated that “there is a much 
higher degree of correlation [as re- 
gards growth and feed efficiency} 
with the energy level of the diet than 
with the calorie:protein ratio.” 


Canine Diets 
A summary of work done with corn 
distillers dried solubles in dog nutri- 
tion was presented by Drs. C. M. Mc- 
Cay and R. L. Wanner of Cornell. 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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Diseases Can Be 


a Serious! 


Vitamin K (the anti-hemorrhagic vitamin) plays a very 
important part in poultry health, feed conversion . . . and 
consequently in making more satisfied customers! 

Tests prove that vitamin K in broiler feeds greatly im- 
proves birds’ resistance to disease— providing the vitamin K 
is supplied in adequate amounts and in a form that can be 
easily absorbed. If not, the resulting vitamin K deficiency 
helps to increase the severity of infectious diseases. Ade- 
quate supplies are also important during times of stress or 
disease when hemorrhagic disease can occur, as in cocci- 
diosis, dubbing, and debeaking . . . or when enteritis 
complicates absorption problems. 

Continuing changes in poultry ration formulas and feed- 
ing practices have combined to limit the amount of usable 


KLOTOGEN 


vitamin K in the high-energy broiler rations of today. To 
further complicate the problem, adequate levels of fat- 
soluble forms are often difficult to maintain in feeds. 

To eliminate this problem of uncertainty, many feed 
manufacturers now depend on KLoTocEN F, the water- 
soluble synthetic form of vitamin K produced by Abbott 
Laboratories. 

Recent scientific tests indicate the value of KLOTOGEN F 
in reducing death losses during outbreaks of cecal cocci- 
diosis ... the poultry disease which causes severe destruc- 
tion to the intestinal and cecal linings. When adequate 
amounts of KLoToGEN F were fed, death losses were 0 
to 7%, compared to 13 to 60% of chicks on a vitamin K 
deficient diet. 

KLoTOGEN F does a superior job of protecting flocks 
against vitamin K deficiencies. KLOTOGEN F is reported 
to be 3 to 6 times as effective as ordinary fat-soluble mena- 
dione in poultry feeds. And, when high-level sulfa medica- 
tions are used, this superiority is up to 10 times greater. 

To avoid any question of adequate and completely 
usable vitamin K in your feeds, make sure they contain 
KLorTocEN F! For more complete information about this 
superior form of vitamin K, write or call the Chemical Sales 
Division, Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois. 


®KLOTOGEN F—Stabilized Menadione Sodium Bisulfite 
Abbott; U. S. Patent No. 2367302 


LABORATORIES 


802496 Manufacturers of Arsanilic Acid and Gallimycin® Poultry Products 
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Whenever feed men, college scien- 
tists, and industry suppliers get to- 
gether to talk formulas, production, 
and management, benefits are certain 
to be gained not only by these three 
groups but also by the farmer and the 
consumer. Uses of one family of drugs 
in nutrition and disease control were 
aired freely and frankly at Athens, 
Ga., the last week of March. 

* * * 

The second nitrofurans in agricul- 
ture symposium was held on the Uni- 
versity of Georgia campus March 27- 
28 with the school as host and Hess & 
Clark, Inc., marketers of furan prod- 
ucts to the feed industry, as assisting 
sponsors. The meeting was dedicated 
to the late Dr. John P. Delaplane, for- 
mer head of the Texas A & M College 
veterinary curriculum. Dr. Delaplane 
had played a major role in the first 
nitrofurans meeting, held in 1956 at 
Michigan State University. 


Attendance at Athens totaled slight- 
ly more than 200. The audience was 
highly responsive and questions posed 
for the participants were many and 
challenging. Presiding at the sessions 
were: Dr. Paul Harwood, H & C re- 
search vice president; Dr. Howard C. 
Zindel, Michigan State; Dr. Homer 
Smith, Ohio experiment station; James 
E. Williams, Department of Agricul- 
ture; and Dr. A. C. Jerstad, Western 
Washington experiment station. 


Versatile Family 
Furans Meet Topic 


By BRUCE W. SMITH, Reported From Athens, Ga. 


Background material on the devel- 
opment of furans was provided by Dr. 
Harold Roberts of Norwich Pharmacal 
Co., basic producer of the drugs. He 
noted that agricultural use of nitro- 
furans has now extended to six conti- 
nents. The drugs, he explained, are of 
secondary importance to the agricul- 
tural economy in that they are proc- 
essed from waste farm products, in- 
cluding corn cobs, husks, and bran. 

‘“Nitrofurans were first used in agri- 
culture in 1946,” Dr. Roberts stated. 
“Their first application was for the 
treatment of mastitis.” Broadest field 
of usage for nitrofurans, he said, ap- 
pears to be in the control of enteritis 
and related ills. A major advantage of 
the drugs from the feed manufactur- 
er’s standpoint is that they are stable 
indefinitely, he claimed. 

Hess’ Dr. Harwood launched the 
symposium with the frank statement 
that “differences of opinion are 
healthy; research would be dull and 
meaningless without them.” The 


International Salt Has 


New Sling for Blocks 


Here is International Salt Co.’s new sling 
for carrying its 50-pound Sterling farm salt 
blocks. It is made of leather belting and has 
stainless steel grips. 

The Scranton (Pa.) firm makes four farm 
salt blocks: trace-mineral, sulfurized, iodized, 


and plain. International said the sling was 


decided upon after testing many types of - 


carriers. 
Members of the feed industry interested 
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in obtaining full information on Interna- 
tional Salt’s new sling service item should 
circle Reader Service No. 5. 


New Merck Distribution 


Center in California 


A new $600,000 distribution center has 
been opened at East Los Angeles by Merck 
& Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. The new Cali- 
fornia center will serve 10 western states. 

Branch Manager William J. Edelhauser 
said the new 63,500-square-foot facility is 
one of the largest branch installations ever 
constructed by Merck. The mid-continent is 
served by the firm’s newly-enlarged St. Lou- 
is distribution center and the East from 
Teterboro, N. J. 

Merck’s animal health products and other 
agricultural and industrial products will be 
sent from the California site to customers 
in Oregon, Washington, California, Mon- 
tana,. Arizona, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, New 
Mexico, and part of Texas. 

MOVE TO NEW JERSEY 

Stabilized Vitamins, Inc., Brooklyn, has 
moved to Garfield, N. J., with offices at 
126-150 Monroe st. The firm makes Per- 
madry, a “sealed-in” vitamin product and 
Perma-Mix, a custom vitamin-antibiotic-min- 
eral mix. 


speakers followed his cue and dis- 
cussed their work with frankness. 

Nutritionists from a number of ma- 
jor feed manufacturers supplied many 
of the questions for the speakers. 
Questions from the floor came from, 
among numerous others, Dr. Walter 
Glista of Chas. M. Cox Co., Boston, - 
and Dr. Paul Record, Security Mills, 
Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Dean Calvin C. Murray, official 
host for the college of agriculture, 
commented that farm income in Geor- 
gia has made dramatic strides in the 
past decade, switching from primarily 
a crop situation into one in which 
livestock now accounts for fully half 
the farm income. Within the 50 per 
cent of livestock income, half is made 
up by the Peach state’s booming broil- 
er business. The state and the nation 
as a whole need more livestock produc- 
tion because Americans are eating in- 
creasingly more meat and eggs as their 
income level rises, he concluded. 

On the speaking platform for the 
symposium was a medium-size Ohio 
feed manufacturer, Larry Scott of Bot- 
kins Grain & Feed Co. at Botkins. Mr. 
Scott is conducting extensive practical- 
scale work with furazolidone in laying 
rations. 


The university and experiment sta- 
tion representation was impressive. 
Speakers from these institutions were 
C. E. Barnhart, Kentucky; W. J. Ben- 
ton, Delaware; C. W. Carlson, South 
Dakota; John Davis, Purdue; S. A. 
Edgar, Auburn; Cecil Elder, Missouri; 
K. W. Hagen Jr., USDA; L. E. Han- 
son, Minnesota; Wilson Henderson, 
Purdue; M. L. Miner, Utah; J. P. 
Newman, Michigan; Charles Pope, 
Michigan; W. M. Reid, Georgia; Mar- 
tin Sevoian, Massachusetts; D. C. Shel- 
ton, West Virginia; E. L. Stephenson, 
Arkansas; J. T. Tumlin, Minnesota. 

Complete proceedings of the second 
symposium on nitrofurans in agricul- 
ture will be available shortly in book 
form. To obtain a copy of these inter- 
esting reports, circle Reader Service 
No. 23. 
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WELL-BALANCED 
NUTRITIVE FEEDS 


NADRISO 


“CORN DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES _ 


These economy fortifiers are rich in proteins, vegetable fats, and highly 
nutritious. They also contain essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, as well as 
unidentified growth factors. Mixing Nadrisol or Produlac in your formula feeds 
will promote quicker growth, greater meat and egg yield and will produce feeds 


your customers want to buy. It's a good way to gain and hold customer 
acceptance. 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES 
99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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\ CORN DISTILLERS SOLUBLES WITH GRAINS } 

BOTH GRAIN FERMENTATION PRODUCTS 

IND 


WHO RUNS THE We received an inquiry the other day from a large indus- 
FEED INDUSTRY? trial research organization which said it had been requested 
to do a survey on current and future feed industry trends 
and problems. A significant question included in the letter was — “Who actually 
runs the feed industry?” 
Almost all large feed manufacturing companies in the United States, and some in 
foreign countries, are members of the American Feed Manufacturers association. 
There are 30 men on the board of the American. A few of these represent mem- 
ber firms which are truly large manufacturers of formula feeds but these men, in 
most cases, do not really run their own businesses and could not possibly be running 
the industry. The other members of the board represent comparatively small member 


firms but their voices are just as loud and their votes count just as much as those 
of any other director. 


The truth is that the formula feed production of all of the members of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers association is not as large as the production of non-members. 
Most of the formula feed sold to and used by the farmers in the United States is 
made in small plants — by men who really do own and control and run their own 


feed businesses. These men, who are in the industry, do not ask who runs the feed 
business — they know! 


During the war, the government virtually ran the feed industry. The government 
still exerts considerable influence on the operation of the feed industry. Except for 
this government interference, however, there is not, never has been and never will 
be any man or group of men who run the feed industry. 


Feed men are great independents. They are examples of and staunch proponents 
of our American way of life and system of free enterprise. They are good thinkers 
and accustomed to making quick decisions. Their customers are men who toil and 
we know of no feed man who is too proud to work with his hands as well as his 
head. Feed men glory in giving as well as receiving and we know of no other industry 
which renders as much service or which extends as much credit to agriculture. We 
love these men, these feed men who really run the feed industry. 
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— Distillers 


(Continued from page 11) 


Among their findings was this: “There 
is no deleterious effect from feeding 
seven per cent corn distillers dried sol- 
ubles for long periods of time that 
start with weaning and extend through 
the first year of reproduction.” 


Calf Feeding 

Calf feeding research was summar- 
ized by Iowa State’s Dr. Norman Ja- 
cobson. He began by pointing out that 
a calf raised to veal market weight on 
whole milk would consume some 1,000 
pounds, sometimes worth more than 
the calf sells for. That’s why calf milk 
replacers are so popular and effective. 
One of the replacer diets now being 
tested is composed this way: 


40 per cent dried skim milk 
22 per cent dried whey 


20 per cent corn distillers dried 
solubles 
18 per cent lard oil 
Solubles in the calf diet, Dr. Jacob- 
son pointed out, inhibit the problems 
of bloat and diarrhea. 


Mineral Roundup 

Senior Statesman Dr. Leo Norris of 
Cornell talked in detail about the min- 
eral needs of poultry. Mineral require- 
ments are far more complex than once 
was believed, he stated. 

Dr. Norris described various min- 
eral elements and their positive effects 
in poultry nutrition. He noted, in one 
case, that “excess molybdenum and 
zinc have been shown to cause copper 
deficiency, with resultant severe ane- 
mia.” This was typical of Dr. Norris’ 
detailed discussions of various min- 
erals. 

Birds once got part of their zinc in- 
directly through their contact with 


BORUFF 


16 


BRINKER 


Distillers Feed Group Workhorses 


HENDERSON 


zinc-coated equipment, the Cornell re- 
searcher reported. “Under conditions 
which prevented contact of chicks and 
feed with zinc-coated equipment, the 
requirement for zinc has been found 
to be much higher than formerly be- 
lieved.” 


Business Side 

The supply of distillers dried feeds 
this year is about equal to 1957's, ac- 
cording to Retiring President Frank 
M. Shipman of the council. He said 
that distilleries are back to approxi- 
mately normal production after the 
Korean war period upswing. Said the 
Brown-Forman vice president, in con- 
clusion: 


“Distillers feeds are unique feed in- 
gredients because they are concen- 
trates of cereal grains mixed with yeast 


DISTILLERS’ SLATE 

Here is the officer lineup for 1958- 
59 in the Distillers Feed Research 
council: 

President, Dr. C. S. Boruff, Hiram 
Walker & Sons, Inc.; first vice presi- 
dent, E. P. Henderson, Schenley Dis- 
tillers; second vice president, George 
M. Brinker, National Distillers Prod- 
ucts Co. Treasurer of the group is 
Millard Cox of the Kentucky Distillers 
association and Howard Jones of the 
Distilled Spirits institute in Washing- 
ton, D. C., is secretary. 

Directors elected include Messrs. 
Henderson, Brinker, Dr. Boruff, Re- 
tiring President Frank Shipman, Dr. 
A. P. Kline of Glenmore, Dr. S. L. 
Adams of Seagram, Cloud Cray of 
Midwest Solvents, Walter Devlin of 
Fleischmann, and C. D. McDermott of 
Grain Processing Corp. 

Dr. Larry Carpenter of Cincinnati 
continues as executive director. 


JONES CARPENTER 


cells and chemicals produced by these 
cells during fermentation. They are 
the original fermentation products and 
sources of the grain fermentation fac- 
tors.” 


New Square Grain Tank 


Introduced by Butler 


The new square tank shown here is one 
of the most recent additions to the line of 
bolted steel grain storage units being made 
by Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City. Literature 
describing the new unit is available from 
the firm. 


Bob Rodemyer, tank product manager, 
said the new square shape provides maxi- 
mum storage capacity in minimum space. 
Fast assembly, low maintenance, and easy 
cleaning were other advantages cited by Mr. 
Rodemyer. 

The units come in any multiple of an 
eight-foot-square unit. Heights range to 
more than 57 feet above the hopper. A sin- 
gle tank ranges in capacity from 589 bushels 
to 3,000 bushels. 

For literature describing Butler’s new 
square grain storage tanks and other storage 


units, circle Reader Service No. 8. 


DISPLAY CONTEST 
Selection of 100 winners in its dealer dis- 
play contest has been announced by the 
Farm & Home division of American Cyana- 
mid Co., New York City. The contest was 
held in conjunction with the firm’s win-a- 
heifer competition among dairy farmers. 


Chester Brewer of Clarksdale, Miss., is a 
new Blue Streak mixer owner. 


Farm trade of Okemos (Mich.) Elevator 
now can utilize the firm's new Bryant shell- 
er and crusher. 


DEIBEL AT DIXIE 
Dixie Mills Co., East St. Louis, Ill., has 
appointed George P. Deibel manager of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. Mr. Deibel 
previously was with a Missouri advertising 
agency as executive handling the Dixie ac- 
count. 
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* This is Raymond Pre-printed Linen Background on 
50 Ib. unbleached multiwall kraft which can be eco- 
nomically combined with your regular bag design and rw 
specifications. Other Raymond basic background de- =” CORPORATION 
signs and colors are available on colored, bleached or A division of Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
semi-bleached kraft. For full details on the interesting 
possibilities this new packaging concept can give your 
product, see, write or call your Raymond representative. 
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There Is Still Great — 
Challenge Improving 
Health of Livestock 


By BYRON T. SHAW, 4éministrator, Agricultural Research Service 


The United States is probably the safest country in the world in which to 
raise livestock, as far as animal health is concerned. As a result, the people 
are well protected from those contagious diseases of livestock that can infect 
man. They are also assured that the nation’s meat counters will be amply 
stocked with a wide variety of meat and meat products that are nutritious and 
wholesome. 

These are the dividends to an informed American public, which has en- 
-dorsed and supported a program to keep livestock healthy. These dividends 
come from research that has helped farmers and ranchers and other members 
of the livestock industry to produce and market top-quality animals. These 
dividends come, too, from state-federal disease eradication and control pro- 
grams and from inspection services — those which operate at ports and 
borders to keep our nation free of foreign pests and diseases and those which 
operate at stockyards, regulating transportation to keep disease outbreaks in 
bounds in this country. And the dividends result from meat inspection that 
guarantees wholesome food for the consumer — and thus helps maintain 
public acceptance and demand for the products of the producer and packer. 

But we still have a long way to go. Losses of cattle, sheep, and hogs, caused 
by diseases and insect pests, still cost farmers nearly two billion dollars a year. 
This amounts to about 20 per cent of our country’s potential meat supply. 

Maintenance or improvement of our present high state of efficiency in 
livestock production calls for the combined efforts of a vast team of experts. 
This team consists not only of the agricultural research scientists of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and the state land-grant colleges, but also the 
many livestock regulatory and inspection veterinarians, scientists on the staffs 
of drug, chemical, and feed manufacturers, information and extension workers, 
and every livestock raiser interested in producing better meat at less cost. 


Our tools for fighting livestock pests and diseases are the best ever, and 


they’re constantly being improved. Research, quarantine, eradication, and 

control, close working relationships between state and federal agencies and 

between government and industry — all these, plus a positive philosophy in 

dealing with livestock problems, provide insurance of continued increases in 
the efficiency of our livestock industry. 


Fish Liver Oil Exports 
Smallest Since 1953 


Exports of United States fish and fish 
liver oil last year were the smallest since 
1953 and one-fifth below 1956 exports, the 
Department of Agriculture has reported. 
The decline was attributed mainly to a drop 
in fish oil output. 

Western Europe, again the major market, 
took some 95 per cent of the 37,470 short 
tons shipped. The United States has been 
the world's leading supplier of fish oil in 
the last five years. 
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Burlington (Wis.) Consumers Cooperative 3 
is enlarging its feed mill. 
“Charlie, we simply have to get 


Kalispell (Mont.) Feed & Grain Co. has in- inside plumbing.” 


BY GEORGE WILSON 


stalled a new molasses blending unit. 
18 


Gowrie, lowa, is the site of Johnson Grain 
Co., purchaser of a new Blue Streak ham- 
mer mill. 


Breeding Young Heifers 
Okay Under Conditions 


Under certain conditions, two-year-old 
yearling heifers may be bred to calve profit 
ably. Al Lane of the University of Minne- 
sota said that some ranchers are planning 
to breed the younger animals to overcome 
drought setbacks. 

Heavier heifers (averaging over 400 
pounds) will calve easier than heifers weigh- 
ing less than 450 pounds, Mr. Lane said. 
He added that extra feed, later breeding 
season, and early weaning are important. 


British Hens Are Laying 
More Eggs Each Year 


Egg production in the United Kingdom 
is continuing an upward trend, according to 
Agriculture department spokesmen. The 
average yield per bird in 1957 is estimated 
at 171 eggs, three more than in 1956 and 
22 more than the prewar average. 

British-produced commercial supplies of 
eggs in 1957 totaled nearly 652 million 
dozen, compared with a little more than 535 
million in 1956. As of June, 1957, the 
United Kingdom had nearly 91 million hens 
and pullets on agricultural holdings. 


Cyanamid Wants to Buy 
Identical Twin Heifers 


A call for identical twin dairy calves is 
being put out by the farm & home division 
of American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
The calves will be used in nutritional and 
lactation trials and other experiments. 

Frank Cooper, superintendent of farm ex- 
periments, asks that anyone with identical 
twin heifers to sell should contact him at 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 


Purina Transfers Hurst, 


Dodson to Tennessee 

Transfer of Eugene E. Hurst and Milton 
R. Dodson from St. Louis to new assiga- 
ments at Memphis, Tenn., has been an- 
nounced by Ralston Purina Co. Mr. Hurst 
was named manager of the Memphis plant, 
effective May 1. 

Mr. Dodson was appointed plant superin- 
tendent, effective April 1. At St. Louis, Mr. 
Hurst was assistant manager of the mill and 
Mr. Dodeon plant foreman. 


Baltic Mills of Vincennes, Ind., is operating 
a new Blue Streak bagging scale mixer. 


Dale and Harmon Linn are the new owners 
of Alex Feed Mill at Coon Rapids, Iowa. 


RICHARDSON MANAGER 
Howard Johnson has been appointed 
southern regional manager with headquar’ 
ters at Atlanta for Richardson Scale Co., 
Clifton, N. J. He succeeds Ernest C. Mott, 


| who is retiring. 
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CYANAMID 


Another powerful sales aid! 


AUREOMYCIN’ in feeds now approved as an aid in the 


PREVENTION OF LIVER ABSCESSES 


15 million pounds of abscessed beef liver 
were condemned in the year ending June 
30th, 1957! 


Now...your feeds containing AUREOMYCIN 
Chlortetracycline can help stop these losses! 


AUREOMYCIN is the first antibiotic approved 
by FDA as “an aid in the prevention of liver 
abscesses in feed lot cattle when fed at the 
level of 70 milligrams of AUREOMYCIN Chlor- 
tetracycline per head per day.” 


Conclusive proof of the effectiveness of 
AUREOMYCIN in reducing liver abscesses has 
been established in a 3-year experimental 
program at large, commercial feed lots 
under actual feeding conditions. Controlled 
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tests involving hundreds of animals have 
shown marked reductions in liver abscesses 
when AUREOMYCIN is fed. 


78-80% reductions! 


In two tests (each of 600 head), cattle 
fed AUREOMYCIN showed 78% and 80% 
fewer liver abscesses at slaughter 
than those not fed AUREOMYCIN. 


Write for information on this new disease 
claim—and for the new leaflet, “Up to 80% 
Reduction in Liver Abscesses with AUREO- 
MYCIN” for distribution to your customers. 
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SWINE PRE-MIX “H” 


(containing Hygromix, the first antibiotic wormer) 


Ray Guing Swive “H” 
offers outstanding results in growth 
stimulation and increased feed 
efficiency plus a completely NEw 
approach to worm control in swine— 


all in one, easy to use, precision- 


blended product. 


© CONTROLS THE 3 MOST DESTRUCTIVE TYPES OF WORMS— 
large roundworms, nodular worms and whipworms. 


© CONTROLS WORMS 2 WAYS—(1) STOPS worm egg production 


and (2) KILLS worms before they mature and continually 
lots and pastures. 


© PROTECTS HOGS CONTINUOUSLY & AUTOMATICALLY — 
Ray Ewing SWINE PRE-MIX “H” in baby pigs first feed, 
protects during the critical time when worm damage is the 
highest. Continued low level feedings maintain this protection. 


Ray Ewine Swine Pre-Mrx “H” eliminates extra work necessary with old-fashioned 
worming methods and can prevent worm damage before it happens. 


Your Ray Ewing Company Representative will be happy to provide information about 
Ray Ewing Swine Pre-Mix “‘H” and the government regulations covering qualification for its use. 


“QUALITY GOES 


THE 


Ray Ewing 


COMPANY 


20 


Phone, wire or write for this valuable information and service either from the 
Ray Ewing Co. Representative serving your area or the Home Office direct. 


1097 SOUTH MARENGO AVENUE ° RYan 1-2195 
PASADENA 5, CALIFORNIA 
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Washington 


By E RN E ST W. ALWI N , Sigma Delta Chi Award Winner 


It's no longer a question of whether the govern- 
ment will go into the red this fiscal year and next. 
The only question is how much in the red. Even if 
there is no tax cut this session, experts forecast a 
deficit of something over five billions in the year 
that begins next July l. A tax reduction could boost 
red-ink spending to somewhere in the neighborhood of 
13 or 14 billions. For the current fiscal year a 
deficit is assured, the size of it depending on how 
fast the government can shovel out money between now 
and June 30. 

Congress has the bit in its mouth, and the 
administration is having a hard time keeping a loose 
rein on the pump-priming activities on Capitol Hill. 
For that matter, the President himself has proposed 
anti-recession measures and has taken administrative 
action that will add substantially to federal expendi- 
tures in the year that lies ahead. 

The big hazard involved in deficit spending, of 
course, is inflation, an evil with which this country { 
has had considerable experience. Some of the more DELAWARE'S SEN. JOHN WILLIAMS 
conservative members of congress, who are warning 
against throwing fiscal caution to the winds, point out that inflation hurts most 
the very people that many of the anti-recession measures are designed to help. 
When inflation robs the dollar of its purchasing power, it hits especially hard 


those in the low income brackets, at those with fixed incomes, and at those who are 
unemployed. 


THE FARM FRONT 


If there is to be another blowup on the house agriculture committee, it 
probably will occur around May 1. That's about the time the committee will start 
trying to piece together the recommendations of its various subcommittees into a 
comprehensive farm bill. 

The house group split into warring factions in 1957, and the result was no 
legislation. So far this year it has managed to work in relative harmony. 

But the real test lies ahead. Several subcommittees are working on specific 
commodity programs, and each subcommittee is composed largely of members who have 
common interests. Hence, there is less chance for friction. 

Things could get sticky all of a sudden, however, when the subcommmittee 
proposals are presented to the full committee for consideration. That is when 


corn, cotton, wheat, and dairy interests will be taking a long, hard look at one 
another's recommendations. 


PROSPECTS POOR FOR BROAD NEW FARM PROGRAM 


At the time this is written, there appears to be little chance that either 
the house or senate could master sufficient votes to override the veto of the bill 
to freeze price supports and acreage allotments. When congress passed the bill, 
and when the President vetoed it, the outlook for any major new commodity legisla- 
tion this year took a turn for the worse. The prospects never were very good, of 
course, in view of congressional opposition to the administration's price support 
recommendations. 

The situation now is simply this: The President is backing Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson. The Democrats, aided and abetted by many midwestern Repub- 
licans, are lambasting Benson and his policies. Neither the administration nor 
congress has shown any inclination to compromise. 

There is very little likelihood that the house or senate will enact a compre- 


(Concluded on page 80) 
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Best Solve Tax Problems 


How are the internal revenue laws 
enforced? From where do the enforce- 
ment agents work and what are their 
procedures? Most taxpayers cannot an- 
swer these questions. If they could, 
Business Consultant Burke feels, they 
would understand more clearly the 
workings of Internal Revenue and 
would be less suspicious of it. 

* * * 

You either have laws and law en- 
forcement or you have indifference 
and confusion. In a democracy the law 
is simply a set of rules the majority 
have agreed to live by. 

This agreement in itself would be 
meaningless if no provisions were 
made for enforcement. Laws that are 
never enforced therefore are meaning: 
less. 

We the people have agreed that the 
Internal Revenue service assumes re- 
sponsibility of collecting most of rev- 
enue necessary to run our government. 
Collectively we have agreed to abide 
by many rules and regulations that we 
do not clearly understand but feel 
must be for the common good. 

This misunderstanding on the part 
of many taxpayers has spread as rapid- 
ly as our governmental needs have in- 
creased. 

Suddenly we find ourselves asking, 
“Why?” 

We begin to wonder who is the In- 
ternal Revenue service and what is its 
function? 

The Internal Revenue service is a 
unit of the Treasury department and 
has the responsibility of determining, 
assessing, and collecting internal rev- 
enue taxes, and enforcing the internal 
revenue laws. 

The central office of the Internal 
Revenue service is in Washington, 
D.C. There are nine field or regional 
offices. These regional offices are 
located in the following cities: 


Atlanta Cincinnati Omaha 
Boston Dallas Philadelphia 
Chicago New York City San Francisco 


The average taxpayer has little or 
no direct contact with the central or 
regional offices and as far as he is con- 
cerned he knows less about them than 
they know about him. 

Where then as taxpayers do we go 


By GERALD BURKE 


Our Business Consultant 


for enlightenment or satisfaction? The 
district offices. 

There are 64 district offices in the 
principal cities of the United States. 

In the central office in Washington, 
D. C., the head man is the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue. He has a 
deputy commissioner and five assistant 
commissioners, each responsible for 
the following functions: 

1) Operations 

2). Technical 

3) Inspection 

4) Planning 

5) Administration 

There is also another assistant to the 
commissioner known as the director of 
practice. Each of the nine regional of- 
fices is headed by a regional commis- 
sioner and each has a regional counsel. 

The regional counsel is subject to 
the general supervision of the chief 
counsel, who has supervision over the 
legal staffs in the field. 

Each of the 64 district offices is 
headed by a district director. 

You might say that these are the 
officers of the army of men and wo- 
men that make up your Internal Reve- 
nue service. Like any well regulated 
army, orders issued by the officers are 
expected to be executed by the soldiers 
in the ranks. 

If you get this picture, it may help 
you to understand why so many of the 
agents and collectors of the service 
appear to be unsympathetic. 

Actually they are not. Their job is 
a difficult one and if they ignored or- 
ders or attempted to establish policy 
you could reasonably expect complete 
confusion. Imagine, if you will, an 
army of officers only. You would have 
law without law enforcement. Even a 
dictator realizes this. Without the 
means of enforcing his wishes he’d 
have less to say than a henpecked hus- 
band. 

Let’s go back to the district director 
and find out what he has to do when 
he has to differ with the taxpayer. 

Suppose you made a mistake in 
arithmetic, then what? 

From the district office you'd re- 


Local 


District 


ceive a notice of correction. You might 
find a refund check with it if you 
overpaid or a bill for the additional 
tax due if you underpaid. 

Suppose the underpayment was for 
any other reason? For example, you 
have set your car up for depreciation 
on a three-year life because you trade 
your car every three years. The direc- 
tor may feel that a four-year life is 
more reasonable because you use it for 
business less than 10,000 miles a year. 

He may say it might even last for 
five years, but he'll settle for four. 
You point out the beating it takes on 
rural and unpaved roads and its in- 
creased maintenance cost as strong ar- 
guments for a three-year life. You are 
deadlocked. 

The district director may then pro- 
pose an adjustment (which you still 
feel is unsatisfactory) and at the same 
time he reminds you of your privilege 
of an informal conference. 

Of course, if you agree at this point 
with the district director you may 
sign a waiver of consent. Such a waiv- 
er stops the running of interest on any 
deficiency and usually closes the case. 

If on the other hand, you cannot 
come to an agreement after the con- 
ference, the district director will send 
you a preliminary notice of deficiency 
determination giving 30 days in which 
to file protest. This is called the ™30- 
day letter.” 

The taxpayer may wait for the defi- 
ciency notice or he may file his pro- 
test and have a conference in the ap- 
pellate division. 

In the absence of settlement the dis- 
trict director will mail the 90-day let- 
ter notice of deficiency. 

After this the taxpayer must make 
one of the following choices: 


1) Within 90 days the taxpayer can 
(Concluded on page 79) 


How the Internal Revenue Service Is 
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| BLUSALT Usage in Different Feeds 


Call 10 Ibs. Sterling Supermix Blu- 
salt @ per ton. 

25 Ibs. Sterling Green’salt a 
per ton. 


Complete Dairy Rations........ 20 to 40 Ibs. Sterling Supermix 
Blusalt per ton. (high producers 
need more salt) 

Dairy Concentrates................ 30 to 80 Ibs. Sterling Supermix 
Blusalt per ton. 


@ Sterling Supermix Blusalt . . . made especially for 
modern livestock feed mixing. Contains highest-quality salt, 
plus essential trace minerals for maximum growth and feed 
efficiency: manganese, iron, sulfate sulfur, copper cobalt, 
iodine and zinc. Anti-segregation agent added. In red and 
blue 100-lb. bags or bulk. 


@ Sterling Gréen’salt . . . a scientifically balanced trace 
mineral salt, with 10% phenothiazine added for effective low- 
level control of certain internal parasites. This is a “plus” 
salt for your feeds and for resale. In green and red 25-Ib. bags 
with carrying handle and 100-Ib. bags. 


Steer Fattener ...................... 20 to 30 Ibs. Sterling Supermix 
Blusalt per ton. 
Cattie Supplements .............. 40 to 80 Ibs. Sterling Supermix 


Blusalt per ton. 


Sterling Blusalt product 
for every need 


.».$0 you can add correct amounts of salt and 
trace minerals with one product in one simple operation! 


CHICK 10 Ibs. Sterling Gold Bond Blu- 
salt @ per ton. 

Broiler Mast .:....5.5...¢..00.cc000 5 to 10 Ibs. Sterling Gold Bond 
Blusalt per ton. 

Layer and Breeder................ 10 Ibs. Sterling Gold Bond Blu- 

(all-mash program) salt per ton. 

Layer and Breeder................ 20 Ibs. Sterling Gold Bond Blu- 


(grain and mash program) _ salt per ton. 

© Sterling Gold Bond Blusalt . . . a new product of 
International’s Feed and Farm Research! The same fine salt 
and trace minerals as in Supermix Blusalt .. . but with extra 
manganese and zinc in the correct proportions to guard 
against leg weakness in chickens and turkeys. In 100-lb. 
orange and blue bags or bulk. 


Pig Starters and Growers......10 Ibs.. Sterling Swine Supermix 
© per ton. 

Pig Finishers ..........0..:...:.0.... 10 to 20 Ibs. Sterling Swine 
Supermix per ton. 

© Sterling Swine Supermix Blusalt . . . another spe- 

cial product from our laboratories. Salt plus trace minerals. 

To guard against Parakeratosis in pigs, it contains extra zinc 

in readily available form. In 100-lb. bags and bulk. 

NOTE: For feed mixing, Sterling Granulated Salt is also available. This 

is a pure white salt used by mixers and manufacturers everywhere. 

Guaranteed analyses and usage tables on all Sterling Salt products 

available from International Salt Co. Ask your Sterling representative, 

or contact our sales office nearest you. 

INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY ¢ SCRANTON, PA. 


Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, Ill.; New Orleans, La.; Baltimore, 
Md.; Boston, Mass.; Detroit, Mich.; St. Louis, Mo.; Newark, N. J.; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; New York, N. Y.; Cincinnati, O.; Cleveland, O.; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Memphis, Tenn.; and Richmond, Va. 
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The ONLY COMPLETE line of Vitamin D, and D, products with warehouse stocks 
available in any quantity, for IMMEDIATE shipment at a moment's notice. 


PURE CRYSTALLINE (USP) 

MINERAL STABLE (D, and D; Dry Powders) 
WATER MISCIBLE (Dry Powders in a milk base) 
OIL SOLUBLE (Vegetable oil carriers) 


High or Low potency, refined or crudes, for every Food, Feed and Pharmaceutical use. 
Protocols with all shipments—potency guaranteed. 


All Vitamin D Products Manufactured by ® 


N. V. PHILIPS-ROXANE, The Netherlands un 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Vitamin D Trade Mark 


Distributed by NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC., through 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, 


170 E. California Street, Pasadena 1, California _ 600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Vitamin Supermarket for the United States 


Secretaries Confer 


The Feed Bag No-Flash Photos 
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By ELDON H. ROESLER, 


Secretaries of feed and grain asso- 
ciations from all over the United States 
met in the nation’s capital March 17- 
19 for a Washington Workshop. It 
was the first of its kind in the industry 
and results were exceptionally favor- 
able. It permitted the secretaries to sit 
down with top executives in govern- 
ment to discuss mutual problems and 
learn not only the problems of the 
bureaucrats but also how they operate. 
In addition, speakers offered sugges- 
tions on better operation of conven- 
tions and associations. 

i * * * 

The sessions were attended by 35 
industry secretaries and discussions at 
each meeting provided a rapid inter- 
change of ideas. Among the roster of 
speakers was Glenn B. Sanberg, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the American 
Society of Association Executives. 


PLATFORM personalities included 
Circle President Clif Anderson, 

AFMA President W. E. Glennon, 
Walter C. Berger of USDA, and two 
Grain & Feed Dealers National officials, 
President Madison Clement and 


Executive Vice President Alvin Oliver. 


Touching on the recession Mr. San- 
berg advised that Americans should 
look at the situation positively and 
suggested that what is needed is a 
business Knute Rockne — someone to 
give us a pep talk. 

“Business leadership may face seri- 
ous problems unless we change our 
course,” he said. “Russia would like 
to see the abundance of our economy 
destroy us. We have to conquer fear 
and speak and act with conviction!” 

Mr. Sanberg reported that there 
are 12,200 business trade associations 
in the United States representing 
three million employers, who sign pay- 
roll checks for 59 million wage earn- 
ers. He said average trade association 
dues represent less than one-tenth of 
one per cent of the net dollar of gross 
sales of industry. He reported that the 
average dues for union members is 
$2.81 per month not including special 
assessments of which there are many. 
He said the average dues per year paid 


Who Took Part in the Meeting 


by a cab driver in Washington, D. C., 
was $48. 

Technical problems of black lists 
and honor codes were covered by 
Henry Miller, assistant general coun- 
sel of the Federal Trade commission. 
He said that blacklisting and white- 
listing are both unfair competition. He 
cautioned that associations could get 
into difficulty through these practices. 

Rowland Jones Jr., president of the 
American Retail federation, spotlight- 
ed some real threats to business in the 
current congress. He said that the 
Kennedy bill on unemployment com- 
pensation would provide a 39-week 
period of payment and that under one 
bill an employe who quits or is fired 
could still draw the benefits. 

He said there is a revised social sec- 
urity bill which would raise the bene- 
fits and extend the services and would 
include 60 days free hospitalization, 
free surgery, and 120 days of nursing 
care. It would mean a total payroll tax 
of 16 per cent if enacted. Mr. Jones 
said consistent efforts are being made 
by unions to raise minimum wages and 
eliminate the retail exemption and that 
business has to be ever alert to meet 
the problem. 

W. E. Glennon, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion, reviewed some of the problems 
of the feed industry, including con- 
tract farming. He said there is opposi- 
tion among swine producers to this 
type of operation but ventured the 
opinion that contract farming is here 
to stay in some form or another and 
the feed industry has to learn to live 
with it. He said that the industry is 
trying to determine whether normal 
supply and demand forces can operate 
under contract farming. Mr. Glennon 
invited the secretaries to the AFMA 
golden anniversary convention in Chi- 
cago in May. 

Walter C. Berger, administrator of 
the Commodity Stabilization service, 
explained the functions of his organi- 
zation and related some of the prob- 
lems involved in its operation. 

He said the basic farm program 
needs some overhaul and farmers have 
to make up their minds if they are go- 
ing to rely on congress or if they want 


(Concluded on page 81) 
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Essentials of Modern Bulk Grain Processing 


ACCURATE WEIGHING 


In the grain elevator field nothing is more im- 
portant than reliable, accurate weighing. You 
buy by weight...you ship by weight...you 
batch and mix by weight... you sell and count 
your profits or losses by weight. 


NEW FLOAXIAL 
CABINET DIAL SCALE 


This scale, available with chart capacities from 
500 to 120,000 pounds, offers features such as 
the precise and abuse-proof Floaxial dial mech- 
anism, the direct-reading dial that eliminates 
the likely errors of mental arithmetic from the 
weighing operation, and the full swivel head 
that will look straight at you at the touch of a 
finger regardless of where you’re standing. 
Write for Bulletin ASB300.9. 


SPECIAL SCALES 
FOR MULTIPLE BATCHING 


Fairbanks-Morse will engineer and build and one scale which batches out four feed 
scales for your specific requirements— supplements—all with magnetic or photo 
scales like this one which controls from a cell automatic cut-off. This installation is 
central panel the operation of 24 scales used in a complex batching and mixing 
(each batching out one bulk ingredient) process in a feed mill. 


Call on Fairbanks-Morse for specific scale engineering—and reliable scale maintenance. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


@ name worth remembering when you want the BEST 


SCALES + PUMPS + DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES « ELECTRICAL MACHINERY + RAIL CARS + HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT ¢ MAGNETOS 
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(Advertisement) 


A PELLETED VIEW 
Of the News 


TONNAGE .. . An intriguing 
word. How may we increase it? We 
believe that the answer lies in beef 
and sheep feeds. Last year American 
feed manufacturers produced about 
36 million tons of feed, but only 6% 
of that was beef and sheep feeds. Yet 
steers and lambs represent by far the 
largest slice of the income pie earned 
by feeders. 

For years, feed manufacturers 
have vied with one another for the 
available poultry and swine tonnage. 
Great nutritional strides and re- 


built in poultry and swine feeds as a 
result of this competition. But some- 
how, cattle and sheep feeds got lost 
in the shuffle — never did have the 
light of real competitive nutritional 
research brought to bear on beef and 
sheep feeds to the extent which has 
benefited those other feeds so greatly. 


Complete Pelleted Ruminant Feeds 

Now however, an important nu- 
tritional development has shown that 
complete pelleted feeds for beef and 
sheep will greatly expand the indus- 
try’s tonnage. A complete pelleted 
beef ration, based on hay, but also 
containing the other nutrients re- 
quired for optimum fattening, will 
produce gains on steers of upwards 
of 3 lbs. per head per day. Sheep 
gain better than 4 lb. per head per 
day on a similar pelleted ration. The 
key to this remarkable feed is pellet- 
ing, since the pelleting of hay by it- 
self has almost tripled the daily rates 
of gain on steers as compared to 
feeding the same hay in chopped 
form. Other nutrients incorporated 
into a complete pelleted ruminant 
ration will upgrade the feed further. 
These include grain for energy ; mo- 
lasses (for energy, palatability, ap- 
petite, and optimum development of 
rumen bacteria) plus salt, minerals, 
antibiotic mix, stilbestrol, etc. Since 
steers consume upwards of 20 Ibs. 
per day per head, and sheep about 
4 Ibs., the potential is breathtaking. 

We've prepared some suggested 
layout prints for custom grinding, 
mixing and pelleting of locally 
grown hays and grains. We've some 
ideas also on the layout of a “hay 
bank” we'll gladly send on request. 


The Wengers 


Sabetha, Kansas 
© 1958 WENGER MIXER MANUFACTURING CO. 


markable feed tonnages have been. 
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Pulse the Industry 


By ELDON H. ROESLIR 


GOING TOO FAR FOR PROMOTION FUNDS 


In the past few years we have seen attempts 
made in various parts of the agricultural 
field to collect campaign funds to sell 
the product being produced. 


Most recently forces in New Jersey have 
put a tax of 20 cents per ton on poultry 
feed to collect a fund to help boost con- 
Sumption of that product. Poultrymen pay : 

it but feed distributors do most of the i 
collecting. Now a similar type of bill has 

been in the talking stage in California. 

There have been rumblings that the swine producers have 
been laying plans to collect money to help advertise 
their products. 


In many of these attempts, the feed industry, manufac- 
turers of equipment, and others selling to producers of 


these types of animals have been a prime target in the 
collection of funds. 


We know the American Feed Manufacturers association has 
waged a strong campaign against attempts to put a tax 
on the cost of production dollar. Those who sell to 
the farmers raising the various types of poultry and 
livestock are hard-pressed now to make money. Certainly 
they should not be asked to check off any additional 
money per ton or per piece of equipment. If they are 
so inclined they could still contribute financially to 
the cause but certainly no check-off system should be 
permitted. 


Promotion funds should be collected on the product 
directly, not on side products which are used in the 
production process. The automobile industry wouldn't 
ask steel producers to advertise automobiles in general 
and feed manufacturers wouldn't ask soybean or linseed 
crushers, for instance, to put up money to advertise 
formula feeds. The feed manufacturing industry must 
continue to stand strongly against any attempts to 
assess feed production per ton for promotion purposes. 


CCC NOT COMPLETELY A BOGEY-MAN 


At the recent Washington Workshop of the Secretaries’ 
Circle Robert C. Woodworth, a director of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National association, addressed a dinner 
of the secretaries and about 65 representatives and 
senators. 


He did an excellent job in presenting a picture of the 
industry but was not entirely fair to Walter C. Berger 
and his administration of CCC. Mr. Berger is trying to 
use the private trade as much as possible and should be 
given credit for it. We doubt any of the grain trade 


would be happy to go back to the days under President 
Roosevelt. 
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Pulse of the Industry 


As expected, President Eisenhower vetoed the Support freeze bill. When congress 
passed legislation to freeze all supports at 1957 levels it knew it would be 


vetoed by the President. And it also knew it could not rally enough support 
to pass it over his veto. 


But it makes for good reading at home. Now the member of congress who supported the 
legislation can go back to their constituents and point out how they tried to 


force Secretary Benson to keep higher supports but could not get enough of 
their colleagues to go along. 


This victory for BenSon may not be as final as it seems. It is still evident that 
the Republicans in general would be happier if there were a different secre- 
tary of agriculture. Not that they disagree too much with his philosophy but 
rather that they feel he stands as a symbol in the minds of the farmer. 
Actually it would be a mistake to put Benson in an untenable position when the 


overall good of modern agriculture is considered, but politics is a strange 
kind of critter. Benson may be sacrificed. 


Plantings in 1958 may be at record low. Crops harvested in 1958 may be planted on 
333 million acres; this is about a million below last year and the smallest 
total on record since 1917. However, the cuts are not coming where needed 
most. Farmers still intend to plant 12 per cent more wheat, 10 per cent more 
soybeans, six per cent more rice, and corn will be up two per cent. 


Are the railroads beginning to wake up? If they are, is it too late? A number of 
roads are just beginning to realize that they have to be more efficient and 
competitive. They have gone to the Interstate Commerce commission to get 
special lower rates on grain in some areas and on soybean oil from the midwest 


to the southern ports for export purposes. The reduction on soybean oil 
hauling is about 40 per cent. 


Where reduced rates were tried, the rails obtained business. Special rates on grain 
during the harvest in the Minnesota-Dakotas area resulted in the rails getting 
business which formerly went by truck. Let's hope the awakening is not too 


late — the country needs a Strong rail system just as badly as it needs the 
trucks. Both serve a useful purpose. 


Do you have a good supply of earmuffs and black glasses? Much of the current 
recession comes from too much talk by persons in authority. If they continue 
to say that business is bad, it just naturally will be. Too many utterances 
from Washington, D. C., help make people ultra-conservative. 


We need more positive thinking, more active selling. Business has to be brought 
back on an even keel to dispel the creators of gloom. People have money to 
Spend, they need lots of things they have not bought. Gloomy thinking will 
not pry this money loose. There are many factors afloat which could help turn 
the economy upward again if they are channeled correctly. 


Spring hog crop up only six per cent, according to reports. This is certainly a 
stabilizing influence for the hog farmer. Evidently the pig raiser is smarter 


than the government believed since USDA had forecasted greater increases in 
hog population. 
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nutrition with its 
unpleasant smell? 


Flavor our feeds— 
¥ get results you B 


“Ray Cwing FEED FLAVORS 


Stimulate Profit-Producing Appetites 


Inviting aroma and remembered flavor are the two main factors which whet poultry 
and livestock appetites. Animals often refuse highly nutritious and medicated feeds 
with vitamins and antibiotics because of unpalatable tastes and repelling odors. 


anise molasses. 


“QUALITY GOES 


“Ray Ewing 


COMPANY 
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“Ray Cuing FEED FLAVORS solve “off feed” problems 5 WAYS! Ewing Feed Flavors 
1. Appetite Exciting Aromas—one sniff is all it takes. 
2. Replaces Repelling Odors—free-choice feeding tests prove Ray Ewing deve oP 590 eating 
Flavors are preferred. habits—to maintain 


3. Delicious Grazing Goodness Flavors—orchard fresh apple or production and weight 


4. Masks Unpleasant Tastes—makes all feeds inviting. Takes only 1 pound to 
5. Uniform Flavor and Aroma—controlled flavor in every mix. flavor a ton of feed. 


gain ratio any season. 


NOW! 2 PROFIT-PRODUCING FLAVORS 


Ray Ewing All-Purpose Flavor Ray Ewing AniMol Flavor 
Orchard Fresh Apple Anise Molasses 
(Liquid or Dry) (Liquid or Dry) 


FREE: Flavor Facts—Write for your copy—or see your Ray Ewing Representative 


1097 SOUTH MARENGO AVENUE ¢ RYan 1-2195 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS e BOONE, 1lOWA @ COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA @ LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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While hard - selling get - togethers 
may have a place in the feed trade, 
frequently meetings with service as 
their primary goal achieve far greater 
long-lasting results. Independent feed 
companies which sponsor service-type 
meetings reflect favorably on the feed 


industry as a whole. 
» * 


The annual turkey management & 
disease control clinics conducted by 
Yieldmor Feeds, Inc., at Piqua, Ohio, 
its headquarters, have been eminently 
successful for several years. This year’s 
meeting, held in mid-March at the 
Elks club, was no exception. Nearly 
200 turkey producers and processors 
attended and virtually all of them took 
an active part in the meeting. 


Service-Theme Meeting 


DR. M. G. MC CARTNEY 
Management of breeders. 


Brings Rewards 


Questions and answers were the or- 
der of the day. Every speaker was 
available for questions and two highly- 
successful panel presentations were 
based entirely on inquiries from the 
audience. 

Yieldmor General Manager George 
Gibson presided. The first trio to 
speak included Howard E. Wildey, 
secretary of the Ohio Turkey associa- 
tion; W. S. (Tommy) Thompson, 
Ohio feed control official; and Dr. 
M. G. McCartney of the Ohio agri- 
cultural experiment station at Woos- 
ter. 

Mr. Wildey pointed out that turkey 
must compete vigorously with other 
foods for its share of the some 1,500 
pounds of food which each American 
consumes annually. If per capita eating 
of turkey went up as little as half a 
pound a year, there would actually be 
a shortage of turkey meat, he said. 

“The size barrier is holding back the 
turkey industry,” Secretary Wildey as- 
serted. He explained that housewives 
shun turkeys because they take more 
preparation time than some other 
meats and often are offered in sizes 
too large for the small family. Quar- 
tered turkeys may be a partial solution 
to the latter problem, he feels. 

Feed Controller Thompson (pic- 
tured) had as his subject the complexi- 
ties brought on by the increased use of 
drugs in feeds. He explained how his 
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By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Piqua, Ohio 


laboratory carries on control work and 
noted that it conducts 8,000 feed an- 
alyses a year. In most cases, drug man- 
ufacturers themselves have devised 
voluntarily and at considerable ex- 
pense the complex testing methods re- 
quired for accurate drug analyses, Mr. 
Thompson reported. 


“We have not seen anything yet” in 
in the use of drugs in feeds, he be- 
lieves. Mr. Thompson feels that the 
use of drugs in feeds is still in its in- 
fancy. New drugs are appearing al- 
most weekly, he said, and feed an- 
alysis has changed so materially that 
now a minority of the Ohio feed lab- 
oratory staff works on testing for pro- 
tein, fats, and fiber and a majority 
studies drugs and other additives. 


Turkey breeding was discussed by 
Dr. McCartney (see cut), who stressed 
that efficient management is “at least 
as important” as physiological breed- 
ing characteristics of the turkey type. 
The role of artificial light in turkey 
breeding was covered, with Dr. Mc- 
Cartney pointing out that male tur- 
keys need breeding stimulation from 
artificial lighting earlier than do hens. 


The complete text of Dr. McCartney’s 
important presentation is published on pages 
57 & 58 of this issue. 


W. S. THOMPSON 
Drug analysis details. 


“The molting tom is not a good 
breeder,” he emphasized. In natural 
mating, the birds should be placed in 
community quarters two weeks before 
hens come into production. 

In the areas of research still needed 
in turkey raising, Dr. McCartney list- 
ed the nutrition of replacement flocks 
as a prime target. 

Veteran Ohio State University re- 
searcher Dr. A. R. Winter, chairman 
of the school’s poultry department, - 
moderated a panel on management, 
with Dr. Glyde Marsh of Ohio State 
taking charge of a disease panel. 

These topics came up as a result of 
audience questions in the management 
discussion: 

Feed formulas need to be changed 
for heavier birds. 

Birds to be bred should be put on 
restrictive feeding at 15 pounds to 
regulate their future breeding per- 
formance. 

Better production of poults results 
from range breeders over those raised 
in confinement. 

The speaking program was high- 
lighted by Dr. Lloyd D. Matterson, 
American Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion research award winner from the 
University of Connecticut. His sub- 
ject was turkey nutrition and feeding 
practices. Drug suppliers’ research 
personnel on the disease panel were 
Dr. D. E. Fogg, Merck & Co.; Dr. 
Hugh Lightbody, Dr. Salsbury’s Lab- 
oratories; and Dr. Robert A. Wolf- 
gang, Hess & Clark, Inc. 


There were no commercial spiels at 
the Piqua meeting — only a sound 
discussion of timely turkey growers’ 
problems. Such meetings do immeasur- 
able good for the feed industry as a 
whole. 
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Strong-Scott presents a NEW te 
shallow valleys made by the joining 


idea in Hammermill operation 


tion to the i indi th 
Sectionalized screens offer than ordinary curved screens. heamers, 


eas This drastically reduces your pro- 
higher capacities through duction costs. The saueial iden: 
"Vortex Grinding Action" ing means the perforations retain 
their sharper edges and original 
size longer. This produces a more 
uniform, quality controlled prod- 
uct at a greater capacity for the 


The exclusive sectionalized 
screens in the new Strong-Scott 
Hammermill assure increased 
grinding capacities through entire life of the screens. REMEEN. CHANGES Only 


indi tion” (see SCREEN CHANGE Only 
For your convenience, Strong- Sites quick 
Scott maintains a “Production changing up to seven 
Because the screens are flat, they their full line of Grinding, Mixing 


mermill offers quick- 
Specially hardened screens . . . Testing Service,” complete with location elsewhere on 


can be subjected to a special and Separating equipment. Write fis rammermill adds 
hardening process and are guar- to Strong-Scott for full details of _ life of the 


i 
anteed to wear 10 times longer this no-cost service. — 


PLEASE SEND ME YOUR 


| 
| 
| (© New Hammermill Bulletin 
Equipment Designed Production Testing Information 
for Better Processing Strong Scott 
451 Taft Street N.E. | 
| 
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In Feed Fortification Programs around the world 


* 


DAWE’S LABORATORIES, INC. 
4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


Dawe’s 
dependability 
makes the 
difference 


Around the world, on six continents, feed men rec- 
ognize the dependability of Dawe’s fortification 
products and services. They’ll tell you Dawe’s 
superior quality and fast, personalized service do 
make a difference. 

Dawe’s, a career company with over thirty years’ 
specialization in vitamins and other feed additives, 
has a product and service program to meet your every 
requirement. Qualified specialists are available to 
assist you in developing a program to meet your 
specific needs. 

Call Dawe’s for individual vitamins, premixes 
custom-blended and packaged to your specifications, 
or comprehensive multiple-vitamin fortifiers of 
Dawe’s own formulation. You’ll see the difference 
Dawe’s dependability makes in feed fortification pro- 
grams around the world. 


PLANTS 
Chicago, Illinois * Peoria, Illinois + Fort Worth, Texas 
Auburn, Washington * Newaygo, Michigan + Trenton, New Jersey 


WAREHOUSES 
Atlanta, Georgia * Buffalo, New York * Columbus, Ohio 
Denver, Colorado * Kansas City, Missouri * Madison, Wisconsin 
Memphis, Tennessee * Minneapolis, Minnesota * Roanoke, Virginia 
Los Angeles, California * Stockton, California 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


Belgium—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp 
Italy—Corso Magenta 81/83, Milan 
Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F, 
Venezuela—Apartado 3050, Caracas 


World's Oldest ond 
Largest Specialists 
in Vitamin Products 


+ 
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Canada Has No Limit on 


Rapeseed Meal in Feed 


The Canadian agriculture department has 
advised feed men that the amount of rape- 
-eed oil meal which may be used in live- 
stock and poultry feeds is not limited by 
law. 

The department added, however, that if 
-he amounts used were sufficient to be de- 
leterious to animals, limits could be set. 
Rapeseed is one of the major alternate crops 
yeing used by Canadian prairie farmers. 


Anderson Territory Head 
For ManAmar Products 


Al G. Anderson has been appointed ter- 
ritory manager for ManAmar products of 
Philip R. Park, Inc., San Pedro, Calif. Mr. 
Anderson succeeds Russell Trumpy, who re- 
signed Feb. 1. 

Mr. Anderson will locate at Almond, 
Wis., to supervise sales in the Badger state, 
Illinois, and part of Iowa. He is a native 
Minnesotan. 

The new territory chief has been con- 
nected with livestock and poultry feeding 
for more than three decades. Mr. Anderson 
has operated his own farm successfully and 
once headed the pig fattening program of 
Fontana (Calif.) Farms Co. 


Down at Lexington, Miss., Holmes County 
Elevator has installed a new Bryant sheller 
and crusher. 


CORNELL SETS DATES 
The 1958 Cornell nutrition conference 
will be held Nov. 13-14 at Buffalo’s Statler 
hotel. The event is sponsored by Cornell 
University and conducted in cooperation 
with the American Feed Manufacturers as- 
sociation. 


C. W. Sievert 


try's best-known and most 
highly respected independ- 
ent feed consultants. 


Mr. Sievert is one of the coun- Dr. Fairbanks has been a pio- 
neer in animal nutrition re- 
search and is recognized 
widely for his work. 


FEED NUTRITION DIGEST 


Unusually valuable digests of cur- 
rent nutritional research in terms 
every feed man can understand and 
use. Opinions expressed are those 
of the authors and are not neces- 
sarily shared by The Feed Bag. 


B. W. Fairbanks | 


High levels of dietary energy and 
protein — what effect do they have 
on the performance of layers? This 
research was conducted in eastern 
Canada by two prominent scientists. 
You will find their conclusions stim- 
ulating. 


Title: The Effect of High Levels of 
Dietary Energy and Protein on the 
Performance of Laying Hens. 
Authors: T. M. Mac Intyre and J. R. 
Aitken (Canada Department of Agri- 
culture, Nappan, Nova Scotia). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 36 
(November, 1957) pp. 1,211-16. 
Digest: Two experiments, 280 days in 
length each using four equal pens of 
180 hens on each of five treatments, 
were conducted to determine the ef- 
fects of high energy and high protein 
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BY J. R. O'NEILL 


on egg production, feed efficiency, 
egg quality, egg weight, body weight, 
and mortality. Protein levels of 20 to 
21.3 per cent were compared with 15.4 
to 16.5 per cent. Energy levels ranged 
from 700 to 940 calories (productive 
energy) per pound. Barred Rocks were 
used in the first experiment, and 
White Leghorns and incross-breds in 
the second. 

“Neither high energy nor high pro- 
tein had any influence on rate of egg 
production, egg weight, specific gravi- 
ty of the eggs, albumin height, or 
blood and meat spots in the eggs. 

“Feed consumption and feed per 
dozen eggs were markedly affected by 
the energy content of the diet. In the 
second experiment, where production 
averaged 70 per cent over the year, 
feed per dozen eggs increased approxi- 
mately 11 per cent per 100 calories 
decrease in productive energy per 
pound of feed. 

“Body weight was highest when 
high protein and high energy were 
combined, but was the same for all 
other diets. Since this diet did not in- 
crease egg production it is suggested 
that body weight may be a more sen- 
sitive criterion of nutritional status in 
laying hens than is egg production. 

“Mortality was significantly higher 
on the high protein diets in the second 
experiment, in which Leghorns and 
incross-breds were used. There were 
no differences in mortality in the first 
experiment with Barred Plymouth 
Rocks.” 


Comment: The results are interesting, 
especially the suggestion that “body 
weight may be a more sensitive criteri- 
on of nutritional status in laying hens 
than is egg production.” The Dumb 
Dutchman says amen to that when 
you are feeding high energy feeds to 
layers. 
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Our service 


and products help 


you produce 


BETTER FEEDS 


@ Progressive 
nutritional research 
@ Practical farm 


testing and 
evaluation 


Peter Hand Foundation, Dept. B-4 
1000 W. North Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 


Please send information on the items checked at 
right to: 


NAME TITLE 


COMPANY NAME 


ADDRESS. 
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The often-dramatic new developments of science hold 
the answers to many of your practical problems. 


: PETER HAND RESEARCH FARM yet, most feed nutritionists and manufacturers simply 


do not have the time and facilities to test and evaluate 

all these discoveries for themselves. Today, Peter Hand 

can greatly expand your testing program and 

expedite your evaluation of these new developments. 
The Peter Hand Foundation acts as your 

clearing house on nutritional developments. We study 

and develop formulas and products for you, based on 

work at our own research farm and laboratory, 

and upon latest findings from universities. Current 

research results from all sources are evaluated by 

the Foundation staff. These developments are then 

further studied under practical conditions at our 


applied research farm. 


Consider The Peter Hand Foundation as part of 
your own research program, ready to serve you today! 


Check the products that interest you and mail this coupon now. 
We will be happy to send you full information. 


(J Peter Hand FW-Premixes 
(Vitamins-Antibiotics-Unidenti- 
fied Growth Factors) 


(CD Peter Hand Proven Premixes 
(5 and 10 Ib. batch size) 


() Peter Hand Aqua Solva— 
Water Soluble Vitamins 
and Antibiotics 


P.H. Vitamin A 

P.H. Vitamin D2 

P.H. Vitamin D3 

C] P.H. Vitamin E 

P.H, Riboflavin 

P.i. Pantothenic Acid 
P.H. Choline Chloride 


P.H. Komplex K 

oO P.H. Vitamin Bao 

P.H. Pepsin 

(] P.H. Arsanilic Acid 

P.H. Procaine Penicillin 

P.H. Bacitracin 

B.H.T. (Koppers) 

(CD Methionine (Du Pont) 

CJ Lipamone (White Laboratories) 

Rumen Microorganisms 
(Natural and cultured) 

GP 101 with Multiferm 
(Unidentified Growth Factors) 

(CD Custom Premixes 
(To your exacting specifications) 


yy PETER HAND FOU | DATION Division Peter Hand Brewery Co. 


1000 W. North Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. >» MOhawk 4-6300 


© 1958 P. H. B. Co. 
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Changes Are Upon Us, 
More Certain Come 
Era Integration 


Hand-in-hand with increasing inte- 
gration in agriculture will come tighter 
regulation of marketing, the former 
assistant agriculture secretary told the 


recent Purdue marketing clinic audi-- 


ence. He explains that more regula- 
tions are almost certain to come and 
that free marketing will be further 
diminished. 

“When a particular commodity be- 
comes part of a fully integrated sys- 
tem, intra-commodity market regula- 
tion. is facilitated,” is a key statement 
in this summary of the Purdue agricul- 
ture dean’s address. 

* * 

There is increased market regulation 
ahead for agricultural products. 

Increased regulation will be distrib- 
uted throughout the entire market 
structure. Some of it will be done by 
producer groups, some by processor 
and distributor groups, and much of it 
by state and federal government. The 
increased regulation will follow in the 
wake of integrated systems of produc- 
tion and marketing, further concen- 
tration of buying power among proc- 
essors and distributors, and the trend 
toward larger and fewer producing 
units, especially in the case of specialty 
crops produced in restricted areas. 


Free Marketing 

This growing maze of market regu- 
lation will move us further and further 
away from the traditional concept of 
the free competitive market. Indeed, 
much of the agricultural legislation of 
the last two or three decades has done 
just that, in that it has exempted cer- 
tain producer groups and market prac- 
tices from the provisions of the Sher- 
man anti-trust act. 

The trend will be in the direction 
of administered prices, determined 
either through negotiation or by quasi- 
public regulatory bodies, rather than 
by direct competition in the market 
place. 


Types of Regulation 
Two types of market regulation 
which will be tried most frequently are 
1) regulating the supply being pro- 
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By DR. EARL BUTZ 


Purdue University 


duced for market, and 2) marketing 
agreements and orders. The first of 
these will be mainly an extension of 
federal rules and regulations, often as- 
sociated with price support programs. 
They will involve marketing quotas, 
compulsory grading and _ inspection, 
quality control, uniform warehousing 
standards, regulations turning around 
government storage programs, and ul- 
timately market manipulation and ar- 
bitrary pricing associated with huge 
governmental storage programs. Mar- 
ket regulations of a broader character 
in this category will include tariff 
manipulations, negotiations in the 
GATT, import controls and export 
aids under the authority of Section 22. 


Marketing agreements and orders 
are essentially a producer-initiated and 
producer-approved attempt to promote 
orderly marketing. We now have mar- 
ket orders in 68 fluid milk markets in 
the United States, and for 35 specialty 
crops. 


Extended Order 
Efforts are currently afoot to extend 
the marketing order process to other 


DR. EARL BUTZ 
Changes in ''machinery." 


commodities and on a broader geo- 
graphic basis, The success of these ef- 
forts remains to be seen. However, as 
production of a commodity moves in- 
to fewer hands, and the commodity 
moves toward integration from pro- 
ducer through processor and distrib- 
utor, increasing pressures will develop 
to extend the use of marketing orders. 
Under existing legislation, whenever 
two-thirds of all growers vote affirma- 
tively for an order, the secretary may 
issue the order which then becomes 
binding on all producers. 

When a particular commodity be- 
comes part of a fully integrated sys- 
tem, intraccommodity market regula- 
tion is facilitated. This may take the 
form of producing to specification, 
producing to a predetermined sched- 
ule of deliveries, and delivery to a pre- 
determined processor. The price itself 
will in many cases have been negotiat- 
ed before the production process be- 
gins. This will then become an almost 
completely self-regulated market, with 
rather complete control over both pro- 
duction and marketing. 


Changes of the kind contemplated 
are not necessarily bad. To the extent 
that they bring increased efficiency of 
production and marketing, better con- 
trol over quality, a more even flow of 
product throughout the year, less risk 
of price and income variation, and 
more rapid adaptation to scientific 
and technological innovations, changes 
like this can be beneficial to the entire 
community of producers, processors, 
distributors, and consumers. 


Those who managed our agricultur- 
al marketing firms are challenged to 
give intelligent direction to the chang- 
es ahead so that cur marketing ma- 
chinery will function even better than 
now. 


Veterinarian Huber New 


Researcher for Pfizer 


Dr. William G. Huber has joined Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., as a member of the 
firm’s veterinary research staff at its agri- 
cultural research center near Terre Haute, 
Ind. Dr. Huber obtained his degrees in 
veterinary medicine at the University of 
Illinois. 

Before his new assignment with Pfizer, 
Dr. Huber operated his own veterinary 
practice in Illinois. He is a member of 


several professional veterinary groups. 


DAYCOM APPOINTEE 
Appointment of S. C. Wheeler as factory 
representative for its Arid-Aire grain drier 
has been announced by Daycom, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. Mr. Wheeler will serve in Min- 
nesota, eastern Iowa, and the Dakotas. 
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Is the feed industry destined to 
switch virtually 100 per cent to con- 
centrate or supplement manufacture? 
It’s unlikely, in the view of a progres- 
sive midwestern feed manufacturer 
who does the greater part of his vol- 
ume in concentrates when area har- 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
The Feed Bag Photos 


Second of Three Parts 


ties. Of the firm’s entire line, only the 
calf product is not produced in its own 
plants. 


with 800 to 1,100 head. 

The compact premix unit at Hum- 
boldt prepares some 15 different for- 
mulas for the two Cooper mills. O. A. 
Cooper established the premix depart- 
ment a year ago to cope more effec- 
tively “with the increasing use of 


Good Harvest, Supplements But 
Lean Yield, omple Rations 


vests are good, in complete feeds when 
local crop production is off. 
* * * 

The queen of the harvest deter- 
mines whether O. A. Cooper Co. of 
Humboldt and Beatrice, Neb., makes 
more concentrates or more complete 
feeds in any given year. Contrary to 
industry-wide trends, Cooper’s actual- 
ly is boosting its complete feed volume 
some years, depending on whether or 
not adequate supplies of grain are 
available in its eight-state trading area. 

Nor is O. A. Cooper reflecting an- 
other trend evident elsewhere in the 
industry, that of shipping by truck. 
Cooper is turning the other direction 
and now moves 65 per cent of its out- 
put by rail and 35 per cent by truck. 
A few years ago the firm depended 
more heavily on trucks and operated 
several leased vehicles. 

Flour and feed are woven together 
closely in the Cooper operation, al- 
though feed passed flour in economic 
importance for Cooper’s about the 
middle of World War II. Today the 
flour mill at Humboldt turns out 500 
hundredweights of product a day. In- 
cluded is a high-quality pancake mix. 

The big Cooper feed mill at Beatrice 
was acquired from a flour company in 
1943 and immediately was remodeled. 
The Humboldt plant was constructed 
in 1948. Production at both is super- 
vised by Vice President Calvin Hun- 
zeker, who headquarters at Beatrice. 
Harold Kenny is superintendent at 
Humboldt. 

Cooper’s output is divided on about 
a 30 per cent basis between hog, beef, 
and poultry feeds, with the remaining 
10 per cent accounted for by Barkies 
brand dog food, medicated rations, 
calf milk replacer, and other special- 


THIS IS THE O. A. COOPER CO. MILL AT BEATRICE, NEB. 


In the main, a full line is produced 
at both plants. However, premixes are 
manufactured only at Humboldt, 
which also turns out the firm’s ton- 
nage of scratch feeds. Conditioning 
feeds are especially popular right now. 

Practically all the poultry feed sold 
under Cooper’s label is in mash form. 
Cattle feed, on the other hand, is 98 
per cent pelleted. Cooper has promot- 
ed steer feed incorporating both stil- 
bestrol and Terramycin with excellent 
results, especially among cattle feeders 


drugs in feeds,” 
Guy Cooper Jr. 

The quality control laboratory at 
Humboldt is directed by Dr. Heino 
Naelapaa, who also supervises nutri- 
tional research. A native of Estonia, 
Dr. Naelapaa earned his doctorate at 
Bonn in Germany after fleeing the 
Russians in his homeland. The control 
lab which he supervises at Humboldt 
includes some $20,000 worth of equip- 
ment. 

Carl. Koontz is the Cooper micro- 
analyst and Herman Hinz, a feed in- 
dustry veteran, is charged with re- 
sponsibility for in-plant quality con- 
trol and for operation of the premix 
unit. Mr. Hinz oversees picking up of 
samples of both ingredients and pro- 
duction line output 2¢ both mills. The 
quality control setup at Humboldt is 
in its eighth year. 

Rapid procedures are available for 


according to President 


Complete Feeds or Supplements? 
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The Weather Decides 
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SURE WAY 


Here’s how: Sell an Extra-Production Laying Fed 
containing Terramycin. Results, like those repor:ed 
here, will speak for themselves. 


CHESTER BUNTING 
Selbyville, Del., says: 


“Two weeks after switching to a new 
laying feed with Terramycin I got 450 
extra eggs per day from my 3,000 
birds.” 
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are all you get from hens. 

ey are the first measure a poultryman 

of your feed... your formulation... 
yo. skill as a feedsman. 

" yat’s why, if you can deliver extra eggs 
per \ag of feed, the all-important extra feed 
bus 1ess—from old and new customers alike 
—\ || take care of itself. 

} ow you can. How? With an Extra-Pro- 
duc ion Laying Feed containing Terramycin. 

‘( hester Bunting’s feed man mixed upa 
bat h. Bunting put it to the test. And when 
he : nished adding up the extra eggs . . . lower 
mo: tality... reduced cull rate . . . increased 
haichability and livability... plus the in- 
cre:sed eggshell strength, there was no doubt 
about it. His new Extra-Production Laying 
Feed with Terramycin was the best he’d ever 
used. It was well worth every extra cent he 
paid to get the new feed with Terramycin. 


What are these new feeds? They are nutri- 
tionally balanced, high-quality laying feeds 
to which Terramycin has been added at 
production-boosting levels. 


What will they do? Results from 14 colleges 
showed that Terramycin in the ration could: 


e increase egg production 6% to 37% 

e improve feed efficiency 3.7% to 24% 

e maintain high production in presence of disease 
or threatened laying slump 

e extend period of high production 

@ maintain production at end of laying cycle 

e reduce mortality, hold down secondary invaders 

e increase fertility, hatchability and chick livability 
with breeder flocks 

@ improve eggshell strength 


Try one soon. Have a few tons of Extra- 
Production Feed mixed up. Put it alongside 
your regular feed. Sell it at the specialty 
price it deserves. Check its profit-making, 
eg:-producing results. You’ll see no line is 
co nplete without an Extra-Production Lay- 
in; Feed with Terramycin. 
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Deliver 
more eggs 
per bag 


“1 started using a laying feed with Terra- 
mycin after my birds had been in pro- 
duction about four months.” 


“Within 2 weeks production increased 
15%, giving me over 37 dozen extra 
eggs from the same flock.” 


“And with my breeder flock operation, the extra 5% hatchability, better livabil- 

ity and stronger eggshells have been important bonuses.” 


Extra-Production Laying 
with potent 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc, 


A 
3 
_ 
ducer 


checking suspicious samples. Estab- 
lished systematic schedules handle 
more routine checks. 

Since 1948, Cooper’s high-hatted 
soldier trademark has appeared pri- 
marily on 50-pound multiwall bags. 
Only exceptions to the 50-pound pack- 
age is the bulk line, 100-pound burlap 
sacks of range cubes, dog food in five- 
pound and 25-pound multiwalls, and 
calf starter in pails. 

“Do you use reconditioned burlaps 
for range cubes?” was the question. 

“Sure, but the price is the same as 
for new,” was Plant Superintendent 
Harold Kenny’s reply. “In other 
words, we don’t want to pack in used 
bags but we will if the customer de- 
mands it. However, with the price 
charged the same as for new, they 
only ‘demand’ once.” 

O. A.Cooper has been selling bulk 
feed for five years and it accounts for 
about 10 per cent of the total volume. 
To spur bulk business, Cooper’s cur- 
rently is offering its dealers four steel 
bulk tanks, each with a capacity of 
5.6 tons, at no down payment and $50 
a month for 24 months. The firm thus 
stimulates its dealers to move bulk 
equipment and bulk feed themselves. 

“We recommend that dealers stock 
their four most popular sellers in 
bulk,” Guy Cooper Jr. stated. 

The two Cooper feed mills operate 
up to 54 hours a week with one shift. 
A split shift arrangement also is used 
at certain seasons and at times a full 
two-shift setup. 

Two hundred thousand bushels of 
grain storage space is provided at 
Humboldt and 40,000 bushels at Be- 
atrice, 50 miles away. Inside loading 
docks at Humboldt accommodate five 
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WHILE Cooper's 
provides grain 
storage at both 
Humboldt and 
Beatrice, Neb., 

50 miles apart, the 
greater capacity 
(part of which is 


pictured here) is at 


Humboldt, company 
headquarters. Some 
200,000 bushels 

can be warehoused 
at Humboldt against 
about 40,000 at 


Beatrice. 


trucks. Eight rail cars can be worked 
at a time. Outside tank storage at 
Humboldt houses 400,000 pounds of 
molasses and 30,000 pounds of fat. 
The normal shift at Humboldt utilizes 
18 to 20 men. 

Palletized handling is practiced in 
the big Butler ingredient storage build- 
ing at Humboldt. Hand trucks still 
move most of the sacked feed because 
the unusual land contour at Humboldt 
has made it difficult for Cooper's to 
convert the plant effectively to motor- 
ized trucks. 

Mill-wise, however, Cooper’s is 
right in step with progress. Its grind- 
ing, mixing, pelleting, sacking, and 
other machinery is kept in A-l oper- 
ating condition. Top-efficiency units 
are a fetish with Cal Hunzeker, who 
practices preventive maintenance. 

O. A. Cooper Co.’s business volume 


Nebraska Convention Set 
At Lincoln April 20-22 


Nebraska grain and feed men will con- 
vene April 20-22 in the Cornhusker hotel 
at Lincoln. The Nebraska Grain & Feed as- 
sociation has declared April 21 as “grain 
day,” scheduling several government and 
industry speakers. 

April 22 is “feed day,” with these speak- 
ers scheduled: Drs. John Adams, Ernest 
Peo, and John Matsushima of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska and Joseph E. Burger of 
private industry. 


Continental Can to Make 
Line of Multiwall Bags 


Continental Can Co., New York City, 
is entering the multiwall bag business. 
D. Harold Johnson has been named multi- 
wall sales manager for the containerboard 
and kraft paper division, which will make 
and sell the multiwalls. 

Dean P. Stout is general sales manager 
for the division. Mr. Johnson's new duties 
will involve coordination of the manufac 
turing and sales promotion of Continental's 
new multiwall bag line. 

The new multiwall sales manager was 
with Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. as 
bag division manager before joining Con- 
tinental. 


A two-ton Blue Streak mixer has been in- 
stalled at Berga Elevator, Amboy, Ill. 


Kessler Grain & Supply of West Milton, 
Ohio, is a new Bryant hammer mill owner. 


continues to grow in the eight states 
it serves. And the avowed goal of 
President Guy L. Cooper Jr. and his 
staff is to keep it growing at a rate of 
10 per cent every year. 

(Next month: merchandising, dis- 
tribution, and sale of Cooper’s feeds.) 


EQUIPMENT IN THE TWO COOPER MILLS 
No feed manufacturing plant is any more efficient than the machinery with 
which it is outfitted. O. A. Cooper Co.’s two modern Nebraska feed mills 
include the latest production models of many machinery manufacturers. 
Vice President Calvin P. Hunzeker, who heads production, directs the mill 
at Beatrice. The Humboldt feed mill is supervised by Harold Kenny, plant 
superintendent. Here is the Cooper equipment: 


Humboldt _ 
Three California pellet mills 
California pellet cooler 
Wenger high-molasses pellet mill 
Wenger liquid blender 
Wenger pellet cooler _ 
Two Puritan pellet coolers 
Richardson mash packer scale 
Richardson trip-type packer scale 
Strong-Scott mixer 
Jacobson hammer mill 
Strong-Scott power shovel 
Puritan crumble roll stand 
Eureka scalper & monitor 


Beatrice 
Three California pellet mills 
Three California pellet coolers 
Wenger high-molasses pellet mill 
Wenger horizontal cooler 
Wenger liquid blender 
Jacobson hammer mill 
Strong-Scott batch mixer 
Strong-Scott power shovel 
Richardson automatic packer scale 
Scotch marine boiler 
Mash packer 


Howes corn grader 


Nebraska boiler 
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Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


TO SAVE GRAIN THAT FEEDS THE NATION 
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A BALANCED TEAM OF MATCHED COMPONENTS... 
PACKAGED TO FIT YOUR FLOOR PLANI 


Daffin Modular Design isa NEW IDEA, A BETTER | 
WAY to increase your business within existing space. 


Daffin Modular Design builds the mill to fill the bill. The 
complete “package,” arranged to fit your floor plan, is 
installed in your plant without extra cost—without mill- 
wrighting! And you're in operation within 3 days! 


The Daffin “PACKAGED PLANT” is delivered com- 
plete ready to be installed under the supervision of a fac- 
tory engineer. 


Get the complete story on the new Daffin “Pack- 
aged” Feed Plant with Modular Design. No obliga- 
tion. 


DAFFIN MANUFACTURING CO., 
3151 NORTH PRINCE ST., LANCASTER, PA. 


_ 8 of more than 600 arrangements possible by new Daffin 
- Packaged Feed Mills. Possible only with modular design! 


SERVICE PARTS DEPOTS: ALABAMA-BATTLESWHARF © GEORGIA-PERRY © ILLINOIS-SPRINGFIELD © INDIANA -INDIANAPOLIS ¢ IOWA-CEDAR RAPIDS-DES MOINES 


KENTUCKY -SHELBYVILLE * MICHIGAN-DETROIT © MISSOURI-N, KANSAS CITY © NEW YORK-SYRACUSE @ NORTH CAROLINA-LAURINBURG ® OHIO-DAYTON 


PENNSYLVANIA -LANCASTER-OXFORD TENNESSEE~-KNOXVILLE A-LY 
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Two ONE Two ONE 
LEVEL LEVEL LEVEL LEVEL 
LEFT HAND FEED = 
WISCONSIN -OCONOMOWOC CANADA-TORONTO-ONTARIO 
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Bolstered by United States econom- 
ic aid, the feed business on the island 
of Formosa appears to have a bright 


future. Hardly comparable to the 
American industry we know, the feed 
trade in Formosa nonetheless is far 
ahead of similar operations elsewhere 
in the orient. 

* * 

Lin Chung, who is 48, is in the 
wholesale feed business on Han-Chou 
rd., S., in Taipei, the capital of For- 
mosa. He said business recently had 
been fairly good, and largely static, 
except for the fact that in the past 
few years he had sold a steadily in- 


By ARTHUR R. COLE 
Reported From Taipei, Formosa 


plus a few peasant farmers. There are 
about 40 feed shops in Taipei. 

The raising of poultry, pigs, and 
cattle normally accounts for about 20 
per cent of the total revenue from the 
farms of Formosa, and ranks next to 
rice and sugar cane production. The 
poultry includes — besides chickens 
— ducks, geese, and turkeys. There 
are also horses and sheep to feed on 
the island. 

Mr. Lin said his best business was in 
the sale of grain for chickens, which 


have gone up. Chicken mixes sell well, 
also shell and horn powders for 
chickens. 

The price of feed varies according 
to the farming weather. When it was 
bad recently through being too dry, 
prices went up 60 per cent. 

The climate, however, is favorable 
for the most important product of 
Formosa — rice, of which two or even 
three crops can be harvested each year. 

Though the most fertile soil is in 
the west, rice fields can be found all 
over the island. 

Sugar cane, the second most impor- 
tant product, comes from three main 


Thanks Part American Aid, 
Formosan Trade Progresses 


LIN CHUNG, FORMOSAN FEED MERCHANT, TELLS HIS CHILDREN TO "SMILE!" 


creasing amount of feed for chickens. 

The feed is mostly obtained locally. 
The government buys some supplies, 
and grain is imported from the UV. S. 
and Korea. The U. S. provides grain 
through aid. Mr. Lin does his pur- 
chasing from the government or from 
cooperatives. 

His customers are small feed shops 
and people raising chickens and ducks, 


more and more people were raising. 
The government stopped the growing 
of corn, owing to insect pests, so corn 
became badly needed. 

He sells straw, peas, beans, corn, 
bean cake, and the waste of various 
feeds for pigs. There is a good de- 
mand for bird seed, and corn and 
peanut mixtures, as well as dried fish 
even though it is costly because prices 


centers, whereas sweet potatoes are 
raised everywhere in Formosa, while 
wheat is grown mostly in the coastal 
districts of Taichung and Tainan. 

Peanuts come from all parts of For- 
mosa, and the many other agricultural 
products include soybeans, jute, vege- 
tables, citrus fruits, bananas, and pine- 
apples, to mention only a few- 

On top of all this, even more crops 


Coming Soon: Mill Visits in France, Italy, Ecuador 
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are taking root as farmers learn mod- 
ern methods following the land reform 
launched by the Nationalist govern- 
ment with American financial and 
technical aid. 

This reform program resulted in 
land being taken away from the con- 
trol of a few hundred families and 
being placed in the hands of .some 
30,000 farmers who had previously 
been only tenants. 

The landlords did not get immediate 
cash for their land, but were paid off 
in bonds, which could be redeemed in 
money or rice at a later date, and stock 
in government-controlled corporations. 

Some of the farmers sold their new- 
ly-acquired land, but the great majori- 
ty worked hard in the knowledge that 
they would no longer have to give, 
say, 50 per cent of their crops to the 
landlord. 

In fact, aided by fertilizer obtained 
from the U. S., farmers were eventual- 
ly getting better crops. Rice produc- 
tion has been increasing, and the stan- 
dard of living slowly rising. 

Mr. Lin, who: was already using 
cod liver oil and powdered milk in 
mixtures for chickens, began to make 
up other feed mixtures in which he 
used calcium from Japan and Aurofac 
from American Cyanamid Co. 

For the mixing, Mr. Lin has the aid 
of a locally-made grinding machine. 

He also sells a Dr. Salsbury’s drink- 
ing water medicant for turkeys and 
chickens. 

An outcome of the agricultural re- 
forms is that all possible land is now 
under cultivation to cater for the 
needs of a native population of some 
seven million which was swollen by 
another million of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
adherents who fled with him to For- 
mosa from the mainland when China 
fell to the Communists. 


OFFICIALS OF 


A FORMOSAN DAIRY & PART OF THEIR HERD. 


BUFFALOES of the Asiatic strain 
are popular beasts of burden 
on the island of Formosa. 
This driver and his cart and 
animal are preparing to load 


an order at Lin Chung's. 


During the rehabilitation of the 
14,000 square miles of Formosa, which 
is about 90 miles from the mainland 
of China, there has been some indus- 
trial development. This has been par- 
tially dependent on direct American 
investment and supervision. Among 
the chief industries now is chemical 
fertilizers, and new plants built have 
included fertilizer factories. 

More and more farmers are now 
thinking in terms of fertilizers and 
scientific feed mixtures which dealers 
like Mr, Lin can provide. The normal 
stock of 100 tons or so which he car- 
ries includes a growing amount of such 
mixtures. 

And for these, and any other of his 
feed, Mr. Lin demands cash. He does 
not allow credit, he said. 

As a result of all this, Mr. Lin is a 
tolerably happy man, and he has no 
worries about the future of his one 
wife (many men on Formosa have 


several wives, legally) and his five 
children — three boys, two girls. He 
can afford to clothe them well and 
send them to school. 

Another factor working in favor of 
feed dealers concerns dairy cattle. 

Formosa is forging ahead with a 
plan to increase its milk output, and 
to step up its local milk products. 

This, in turn, means that more feed 
will be required for the resultant addi- 
tions to the cow population, which will 
consume locally-provided wheat, grass, 
soybean meal, and peanut meal. 

Officials of Taipei Dairy Co. told 
us that the intention was to get 1,000 
cows from either the U. §., Australia, 
or Japan, to add to the Holstein cows 
that had been obtained from Japan. 

A herd of 77 Holstein cows were 
kept at the Taipei Dairy Co., which 
produced several thousand half-pint 
bottles of milk a day. Any milk over 
daily requirements was made into con- 
densed, said Mei Huan Mei, animal 
husbandry and veterinary expert at 
the company. Other dairies also had 
cows. 

The progressive Taipei Dairy Co. 
has set up a pasteurizing center, using 
equipment made by Yah Ching Ma- 
chinery Mfg. Co. of Tokyo. It is 
planned that the center will provide 
11,000 bottles of milk a day. 

Besides stepping up the supplies of 
local milk, the aim was to cut down 
the expenditure on the many kinds of 
milk products imported. 

The object was to set up a coopera- 
tive arrangement revolving around the 
main pasteurization center. S. H. 
Huang, manager of the cooperative 
center, was planning to buy U. S. 
machinery. 

Tiny by U. S. standards, the For- 
mosan feed industry nevertheless is 
independent and alert to change. Its 
future dollar-wise will never be huge, 
but progress definitely will produce a 
better agriculture for one of the free 
nations of the Far East. 
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SOY BEAN OIL MEAL 
NEW PROCESS (SOLVENT) 
PEASIZE 

PELLETS 

FLAKES 
50% SOYBEAN MEAL 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

OLD PROCESS (EXPELLER) 
PELLETS 

PEASIZE 


R KELLOGG AND 


BUFFALO 5, N.Y. - BELLEVUE, OHIO 
CHICAGO, ILL. - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DECATUR, ILL. - DES MOINES, IOWA 
EDGEWATER, N. J. - LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
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Transition Way Marketing 


By DR. RICHARD L. KOHLS 
Purdue University 


America is destined to witness a 
revolution in the marketing of agricul- 
tural products in the next decade. In- 
tegration, “really a simple proposi- 
tion,” will be one of the forces of im- 
petus behind the marketing upheaval. 
Leading Indiana farmers heard this 
message from Economist Kohls at the 
recent Purdue marketing clinic. 

* * * 

In discussing integration, the first 
challenge before us is to keep our per- 
spective. Integration is the current 
outward symptom of a perpetual prob- 
lem — the struggle of business to 
adapt to changing conditions so to en- 
hance their profit positions. The basic 
problem of all firms has always been: 
How can I arrange the operation of 
the segment under my control in or- 
der to make the most money possible? 
In discussing this problem of integra- 
tion and where it will be by 1968, I 
wish to discuss it, not as the [only] 
solution, but as a possible one among 
several others which merits our atten- 
tion. 


Nature of Integration 

In thinking about integration, it is 
necessary to think in a commodity ap- 
proach. We are not integrating farms, 
wholesalers, and processors, but rath- 
er the farm enterprise operations and 
the wholesaling operation and the 
processing operation of a specific com- 
modity. Any commodity has to have 
certain activities performed on it in 
moving from its producer through the 
market channel to the consumer. 
These activities may be performed by 
independent industries, buying one 
from the other and selling one to the 
other in the open marketplace. Under 
such circumstances, each gets its or- 
ders in a simple package — the price. 
This system can work well if the price 
signal is clearly given, but it need not. 
Sometimes the signal is not given in a 
fashion that results in adequate co- 
ordination. 

Integration really is a simple propo- 
sition. It consists of tying together cer- 
tain of these processes through the 
centralization of all or part of the 
management decision-making — it is 
the extending of the area of effective 
control by a centralized management 
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PURDUE'S DR. KOHLS 


over more than one operation or proc- 
ess. It may be done through direct 
ownership or through contracting and 
other arrangements. Integration, in 
this fashion, is not new. It’s been go- 
ing on a long time. We have a lot of 
examples of it in such things as our 
chain store organizations and process- 
ing organizations. 

What is new in integration today 
is that this process is now spilling over 
into the farm firm; that is, we are now 
incorporating the enterprise on the 
farm into the coordinated situation. 
This new development is what we are 
discussing primarily here. 


Motivation to Extend Control 

The motivation of any one firm in 
extending its area of control is simple. 
It wishes to make more profits. These 
profits may come from three basic 
areas: 

1) The product, by better arrange- 
ment, may be improved so that the 
integrator may secure an enhanced 
market position. 

2) Extended control may mean that 
various kinds of costs can be reduced. 
This reduction may come from such 
diverse things as a better arrangement 
of levels of supply, a better control 
over quality, a simplification of opera- 
tions, or a reduction of selling and 
buying expenses. 

3) Better control may enhance the 
integrator’s power in the marketplace 
so that he can use his buying or selling 
leverage more effectively. 


Certainly, as long as integration is 
motivated by the first two reasons, all 
involved in the integration process 
may gain. The last reason, as a motive 
for integration, may mean that inte- 
grators will violate our anti-monopoly 


Agricultural 
Production 


laws and come under the intense pub- 
lic criticism. 
Candidate for Integration? 

There may be several supporting 
factors which make integration a po- 
tential development. However, the es- 
sential idea which permits centralized 
control of farm enterprises with non- 
farm activities is whether the manage- 
ment of this enterprise on the farm 
can be standardized and packaged in 
such a way that it can be transferred 
to others. In any enterprise where suc- 
cessful operation is still largely due to 
the “art” of the individual manager or 
where there are great uncontrollable 
problems, the successful transfer of di- 
rection to an integrator is not feasible. 


Next Decade? 

Many farm operations are now, or 
will soon be candidates for integration 
attempts. In looking over the next 10 
years, one might predict the following: 


1) Broilers: the period will be spent 
in re-arranging arrangments, seeking 
better arrangements — the industry 
will remain highly controlled and in- 
tegrated. 


2) Turkeys: here the movement to- 
wards increased integration will be 
rapid. The majority of production will 
probably be in the hands of integrated 
large-scale operators by the end of this 
period. 

3) Eggs: a substantial portion of 
production will probably be forthcom- 
ing from large-scale integrated opera- 
tions. However, there no doubt will 
still be a sizable, non-coordinated inde- 
pendent group producing eggs. 

4) Hogs: sizable, integrated opera- 
tions will be experimented with and 
will be successful, especially in the 
hog-feeding operations. Development 
here will probably be faster than in 
most now expect. 


5) Cattle feeding: somewhat similar 
to hogs. Huge owned or contract feed- 
ing operations certainly will be pres- 
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Use for PROFITS! 


The high concentration of protein values in 
PROCADIAN Urea gives you and your customers 
many valuable benefits in high-quality mixed feeds 
for cattle and sheep. This valuable source of protein 
for ruminant animals helps improve digestibility of 
the roughage in the ration for low-cost milk and 
meat production. And your customers know that 
when you use PROCADIAN Urea, you are better 
able to provide all the minerals, vitamins, antibi- 
otics and other essentials of a complete ration in a 
concentrated, economical feed supplement. 


You get these and many other benefits when 
you buy free-flowing PROCADIAN Urea. You get 
PROCADIAN Urea quickly in quantity, packed 
in moisture-resistant bags for good condition and 
easy mixing. And powerful PROCADIAN adver- 
tising helps you sell customers by advising them to 
“look for UREA on the tag.” To make better feeds 
at low cost, always use. PROCADIAN Urea. 
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NITROGEN 
DIVISION 


Hopewell, Va., P.O.Drawer 131 .........0000....... Cedar 9-6301 
lronton, Ohio, P.O.Box 98 .................. lronton 8-4366 
Omaha 7, Neb., P.0.Box 166 Bellevue 1464 
Raleigh, N. C., 16 W. Martin St. ................ Temple 3-2801 
Columbia 1, S. C., 1203 Gervais St. .............. Alpine 3-6676 


Atlanta 3, Ga., 127 Peachtree St., N.E. .... Jackson 2-7805 
Memphis 9, Tenn., 1929-B South 3rd St. Whitehall 8-2692 
Columbia, Mo., P.O.Box 188 Gibson 2-4040 
Indianapolis 20, Ind., 6060 College Ave. .... Clifford 5-5443 
Kalamazoo, Mich., P.0.Box 869 .............. Kalamazoo 5-8676 


St. Paul 4, Minn., 45 N. Snelling Ave. ........ Midway 5-9141 
San Francisco 4, Cal., 235 Montgomery St. .... Yukon 2-6840 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. .......... Hanover 2-7300 
Export Sales Office, New York 6, N. Y. ........ Hanover 2-7300 
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GEORGE W. KOLGS 


BELGRADE, MINNESOTA 


You, and every salt dealer, would like to sell that much Morton T-M Salt because each 
ton sold is more profitable in two ways. First, Morton T-M earns you a better profit 
than plain salt .. . and secondly, when your customers use T-M Salt in their feeding 
program they usually become better customers for all the feeds they buy from you. 


Mr. Kolb’s growing volume of T-M sales is an excellent example of what can be 
done. So, with the thought of passing along sales tips to other dealers, we asked Mr. 
Kolb to tell us what he does to build Morton T-M Salt business. Here is his answer: 


“‘We have experienced a steady and sizable increase in the sale of Morton T-M in 
the years we have handled it. We believe in T-M and know that it definitely has a 
place in every farmer’s feeding program. Morton T-M is easy to sell because the 
farmers ask for it by name. 


“We sell T-M by promoting the product at county fairs, farmers’ meetings, veterans 
‘and high school agricultural classes, etc. We use Morton T-M in our feeds and sell 
it to our trade. That’s the best recommendation we can give the product.”’ 


Sell more Morton T-M for extra profit. If you already handle Morton T-M Salt 
you can increase your business and your profit by following Mr. Kolb’s example. 
If you don’t handle T-M but would like to, just write Morton Salt Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


T-M SALT 


ing 
Soster 


STRONG ADVERTISING 


As a Morton dealer, your T-M sales 
effort is backed by consistent, down- 
to-earth advertising in leading farm 
and ranch publications. Radio sales 
messages also tell farmers and ranch- 
ers everywhere the benefits of using 
T-M Salt. Listen to the Alex Dreier 
radio show, ‘Topic for Today,’’ 
every Saturday immediately follow- 
ing the “‘Farm and Home Hour.” 
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ent on the 1968 farm scene. 

6) Dairy operations: I would ex- 
pect some attempts — or additional at- 
tempts — at fully-owned or contracted 
dairy operations with processors and 
handlers. However, the basic produc- 
tion will remain somewhat independ- 
ent but closely controlled underneath 
the bargaining and order market or- 
ganization. 

7) Grains: little attempt at farm 
control here, except in the most spe- 
cialized instances, will be made. But 
the elevator and feed dealers will find 
themselves pushed into integration ef- 
forts in their efforts to merchandise 
their feed. The area of the “free” feed 
market will shrink. 

8) Vegetables for processing: these 
enterprises will certainly be highly 
controlled or directly owned by the 
individual processor. 

9) Processors in general will find 
that less and less of their supplies will 
be obtained on the “open” market and 
more and more and more of them will 
be coming under arrangements speci- 
fying quality, amount, and time of de- 
livery. Also, they will find that less of 
their finished product will be sold 
completely uncommitted in the “open 
market. 

Ten years is a short time and maybe 
this is too drastic a projection. But we 
certainly are on the verge of galloping 
attempts and experiments. It does not 
seem likely that extensive consumer- 
through-farm coordination, controlled 
by a retailer, will be a dominant factor 


yet by 1968. Many attempts will fail. . 


Arrangements will have to proceed ex- 
perimentally. Rewards for success will 
be high. We can also expect public in- 
spection and criticism as power be- 
comes a dominant issue. In the next 
decade, in answer to integration, we 
may also expect some new proposals 
offered as alternatives to effect co- 
ordination in integration. 

It is safe to predict that the next 10 
years will see rapid changing arrange- 
ments. Buyers, sellers, processors — 
all will have to be prepared to experi- 
ment. The revolution on the farm is 
going to spill over into a revolution in 
the marketplace. Farmers want to 
share their risk. Suppliers and handlers 
want better coordination — some sort 
of trade can be made under these cir- 
cumstances. 


L. F. Smith of Rocky Mount, N. C., has pur- 
chased a new Blue Streak mixer. 


Sneed’s Feed Mill, McLeansboro, Ill., has 
purchased a new Bryant sheller. 
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How Animal Fat May 
Upgrade Pasture Gains 
Southeastern 


Adding animal fat to the grain mix- 
ture fed pasture cattle may hold the 
key to profitable beef raising on small 
farms in the Southeast. So reason two 
staff members of the North Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment station, who 
feel that the fat reduces the amount of 


concentrate each animal will eat. 
* * 


Can small farms profitably market a 
small acreage of pasture with feeder 
cattle and produce high quality beef? 
To do so the cattle must be fed a lim- 
ited amount of grain in addition to 
pasture and labor required for feeding 
must offer a minimum of competition 
for farm labor during the busy crop- 
ping season. This means the grain 
should be self-fed in a manner that 
will result in limited intake. 

But can this be done? 

We think so. Furthermore, we be- 
lieve it can be done economically on 
many farms not now marketing beef. 
Adding animal fat to the grain mix- 
ture is the key. 

The added fat does two things: 

1) It steps up feed efficiency. Steers 


‘gain faster on less feed. 


2) It cuts back on the amount of 
concentrate eaten, making it possible 
to self-feed limited amounts of grain. 


Tests Show Good Gains 
Last summer we checked 20 Here- 
ford steers on Ladino clover-grass pas- 
ture (one acre per steer) self-fed 


Move to Suburbs Planned 
By International Salt 


Plans to move its main office to the sub- 
urbs from the business district of Scranton, 
Pa., has been announced by International 
Salt Co. The firm plans to erect a new of- 
fice building on a 175-acre tract of land in 
South Abington township. 


President Edward L. Fuller said the con- 
struction is expected to cost nearly two mil- 
lion dollars. The new office will contain 
approximately 93,000 square feet of floor 
space. 

International plans to move into the new 
quarters late in 1959. Office employes now 
total 180. The firm has headquartered in 
Scranton since its establishment in 1901. 


By E. R. BARRICK & 
MILTON B. WISE 
North Carolina State College 


ground corn containing 10 per cent 
yellow grease. The spring grazing peri- 
od began March 29. The summer sea- 
son was favorable and good clover was 
available most of the grazing season. 

Steers were graded for finish month- 
ly and marketed on a carcass grade 
and weight basis as soon as several 
reached high good or choice grades. 
The first group was sold Aug. 7 and 
the last ones Sept. 30. 

Average weight of the steers going 
on pasture was 750 pounds. They 
gained an average of 2.55 pounds per 
day on 6.8 pounds of corn and three- 
fourths pound of grease. From the 
time the steers went on grass the last 
of March until market they returned 
an average of $74 per head above the 
cost of concentrates consumed. 


Salt Also Effective 

Salt will also limit the amount of 
corn the animals will eat. Another 20 
steers received ground corn containing 
from seven to 10 per cent salt, the 
amount needed to restrict grain con- 
sumption to about the same level as 
that of the steers on the fat-corn ra- 
tion. 

Average rate of gain for the salt-fed 
steers was only 2.38 pounds daily. 
More corn — 7.31 pounds daily — 
was required than for fat-fed steers. 
Returns for the grazing season over 
concentrate cost were $64 per head — 
$10 less than for fat-fed steers. 

Fat-fed steers also made more con- 
sistent gains throughout the summer 
than did those on the salt-corn-grass 
ration. However, both groups ate 
more grain in extremely hot weather 
and when pastures were dry. 

Adding fat to limit grain intake and 
increase feed efficiency holds a great 
deal of promise as a workable system 
in our expanding livestock program in 
the Southeast. It should enable more 
farmers to produce high quality beef 


economically. 
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By THEODORE P. THERY 
Reported From Canada 


Business methods employed by one 
concern more often than nof are a 
composite of ideas gleaned from oth- 
ers. Canadian Harry Hayes, a Petrolia 
(Ont.) feed manufacturer, buys corn 
and soya in a manner which would be 
considered “unusual” by many in the 
United States. Mr. Hayes does a 14- 


million-dollar business. 
* 


A readiness to investigate new ad- 
vancements in the feed industry cou- 


pled with a willingness to share busi>\ 


ness philosophies and methods helps 
Canadian Harry J. Hayes maintain a 
healthy growth for Petrolia (Ont.) 
Grain & Feeds, Ltd. 


GROWTH has been steady, healthy 
at this Canadian feed manufacturing 
concern. Twelve cars can be spotted 
on the sidings shown in first photo. 
Next is side view of mill. Employe 
Andy Chovancek diniseaiind a fork lift 
truck, lower left. At lower right is 
Nutritionist J. B. Smith with 


Junior Farmer Carl Dewhirst. 


Canadian Harry Hayes 
Shells, Cleans, Weighs, 


Tests Corn, 


Petrolia, population 3,500, is located 
15 miles southeast of Sarnia, Ont., 
which is across a bridge from Port Hu- 
ron, Mich. Petrolia is in the center of 
the Canadian oil industry. 


Mr. Hayes early this year returned 
from a tour of mills in the eastern half 
of the United States, combining busi- 
ness with pleasure. He also has been 
to the Midwest and contemplates more 
visits to feed firms in the United 
States. 

“One difference I noted especially 
between feed businesses in the United 
States and Canada is the method of 
buying corn,” cigar-ssmoking Harry 
Hayes advised. “We buy strictly on 
the quality of the corn.” 


He went on, “Before we pay for 
corn brought in to us, it is unloaded, 


Then Buys 


shelled, cleaned, weighed, and tested 
for weight per bushel and moisture 
content. Payment is based on the test- 
ed value of the corn. We also clean 
soybeans before they are weighed.” 


Mr. Hayes observed that he believes 
a trend to this method of corn buying 
is forming in the United States. Petro- 
lia Grain & Feeds uses a Brown Duvel 
moisture tester (official in Canada). 


Petrolia Grain & Feeds was incor- 
porated in 1949. Mr. Hayes, manager, 
is the largest shareholder. The present 
concern was incorporated from a part- 
nership established in 1946. The busi- 
ness evolved from a small country 
feed store, which had operated until 
1946. 

Sales in 1948 approximated $150,- 
000. Today, Petrolia Grain & Feeds 
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Make sure the fats in your feeds 


are protected by Tenox antioxidants 


With the wide variety of inedible fats and meat scraps being 

processed by renderers today, it is more important than ever 

that the fats and meat meal you buy be protected by the proper — 

antioxidant. 3 
Tenox antioxidants give you the safeguard you need. They . 

preserve the vitamin content and nutritional value of you: 

feeds, while keeping them fresh and palatable. 


In recommending Tenox to your renderer, you are assured 


of receiving greases, tallows and meat meal of maximum sta- 
bility. As the leading supplier of food-grade antioxidants, 
Eastman offers users the widest range available. Our long ex- 


perience enables us to recommend not only the most effective 
formulation, but also the most efficient method of adding it. 


If your renderer is not already using Tenox, it will pay you 
to call this to his attention. It’s your best guarantee that your 


fat-containing feeds will win—and_ keep—satisfied customers. 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


Eastman food-grade antioxidants 
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does a 1!4-million-dollar business. 

“We ship yearly,” Manager Hayes 
explained, “125 cars of corn, 100 cars 
of soybeans, 90 cars of wheat, and 50 
cars of malting barley.” 

Serving an area of roughly 25 miles 
radius, the feed manufacturing con- 
cern makes Petrolia brand feed. Sales 
of poultry feeds account for an esti- 
mated 60 per cent of the firm’s feed 
sales. 

Swine feeds account for 15 per cent. 
Another 15 per cent is attributed to 
sales of dairy feeds and 10 per cent for 
miscellaneous feeds. Petrolia Grain & 
Feeds carries no sideline items, concen- 
trating strictly on feed and grain. 

Along with the continuing rapid 
sales growth being experienced by the 
Ontario concern, new structures and 
equipment and staff increases are re- 
flected. Twelve employes staff this 
busy feed firm. 

May Gordon and Louise Weather- 
stone handle office details. The firm’s 
capable foreman is Cliff Maitland 
(shown running a test on corn). 

J. B. Smith is nutritionist for Petro- 
lia Grain & Feeds, Ltd. Mr. Smith 
earned his master’s degree at Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, where 
he was a member of the nutrition staff. 

Nutritionist Smith, who has been 
with Petrolia for three years, is well 
versed in feed nutrition and the indus- 
try in general. 

The 130 by 50-foot warehouse is of 
galvanized iron with cement flooring. 


In the warehouse, feeds are stacked on 
pallets. Good use is made of the con- 
cern’s fork lift truck, which Mr. Hayes 
noted as unique in his area. 

The feed mill is 130 by 30 feet. 
There are two unloading pits. Located 
on the Canadian National & New 
York Central railway, Petrolia Grain 
& Feeds can load or unload two cars 
simultaneously. The sidings can ac- 
commodate 12 cars. Storage capacity 
totals 50,000 bushels of grain. 

Equipment continually is being add- 
ed as needed to the operations of Pet- 
rolia Grain & Feeds. The current 
equipment lineup includes: 

Two cleaners 

Corn sheller 

Sprout-Waldron hammer mill 

Two mixers 

California pellet mill 

Molasses mixer 

Grain drier 

Harry Hayes advised that his firm 
now is initiating bulk feeding in its 
area, and bulk facilities are being add- 
ed as demand grows. 

“Bulk feeds are here to stay,” Man- 
ager Hayes declared, “and are becom- 
ing increasingly popular with larger 
feeders.” 

The firm has two trucks; however, 
most of its trucking is done through 
commercial trucking concerns. 

“We've found that the cost of 
trucks and maintenance on them 
makes it more profitable for us to use 
commercial trucking services,” Mr. 
Hayes commented. 

To promote Petrolia feeds, the firm 
advertises in the local weekly news- 
paper, the Advertiser Topic. The pa- 


TESTING corn for weight, 
moisture is part of Petrolia 
(Ont.) Grain & Feeds basis 
for buying corn. Foreman 
Cliff Maitland here tests corn 
which already has been 
shelled and cleaned 
(standard procedure) in 


preparation for buying. 


per also handles the printing of direct 
mail material for Petrolia Grain & 
Feeds. 

Harry Hayes relies heavily upon di- 
rect mail promotion and has approxi- 
mately 3,500 persons on his mailing 
list. Occasional feeder meetings round 
off the firm’s merchandising program. 

This enterprising feed man believes 
one of the strongest ways to build 
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HARRY J. HAYES 
Bulk is next step. 


business continually is to work closely 
with farm youth. 

“We believe in extending all help 
possible to young farmers and feed- 
ers,” Harry Hayes declared. “Help is 
given in credit, professional manage- 
ment advice, and in rewarding youths 
for their efforts.” 

Carl Dewhirst, a Junior Farmer, 
took first place in livestock and grain 
at the Lambton [county} Junior Fair 
last year. One of his rewards was a 
trophy presented by Petrolia Grain 
& Feeds. (Young Mr. Dewhirst, ac- 
companied by Nutritionist Smith, is 
shown holding his trophy.) 

Business hours at Petrolia Grain & 
Feeds are 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. The firm is 
closed Wednesday afternoons. Direct 
wires to Chicago and Winnipeg give 
Mr. Hayes market reports three times 
a day. 

Harry Hayes is well qualified to 
head this large feed manufacturing 
concern, having spent as he said “all 
his life in the feed and grain business.” 

Before his affiliation with Petrolia, 
Mr. Hayes was field supervisor for 
United Cooperatives of Ontario. He is 
a member of the local chamber of 
commerce, the Rotary, and the Petro- 
lia fair board of directors. Mr. Hayes 
also owns a half interest in Watford 
Grain & Feed, near Petrolia, which 
handles Petrolia brand feeds. 

Petrolia Grain & Feeds is a member 
of the Ontario Retail Feed Dealers as- 
sociation and the Ontario Elevator as- 
sociation. 


Sparked by the management talents 
of Harry Hayes, Petrolia Grain & 
Feeds, Ltd., has shown tremendous 
growth in the last decade and even a 
highly conservative prediction would 
forecast continued success for this 
Canadian feed manufacturing concern. 
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This cow at Purina’s Research Farm not only makes judgments in the usual manner, but also shows why through a window in her side. 


‘,..and they shall be judged 


by a jury of their peers” 


Every year, scores of new additives 
. .. new feed ingredients . . . are born. 
All of these new additives merit the 
attention of the feed industry. 

In order to fully, and properly, evalu- 
ate new feed additives, Purina has 
built one of the largest privately 
owned research laboratories in the 
world ...staffed by 228 scientists 
and technicians. These scientific minds 
—using the latest diagnostic tech- 
niques and equipment—research the 
steadily increasing flow of new addi- 
tives. Their initial findings—backed 
up by observations on thousands of 
small laboratory animals—are report- 
ed. These judgments are respected. 
ee these judgments are not 

nal, 


Before any new ingredient—or com- 


PURINA...YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


bination of ingredients—is added to the 
feed in the Checkerboard Bag, it must be 
accepted by a better qualified jury ...a 
livestock jury. 


This livestock jury lives at Purina’s 
Research Farms. Its job: to decide 
the fate of new additives, new ingre- 
dients, new combinations. 


It may take this livestock jury (com- 
posed of “average” farm animals) 
months, possibly years, to digest and 
weigh all the evidence. But, once this 
jury reports a “go-ahead” verdict . 

once milling equipment is redesigned 
and production is geared up...farmers 
throughout the country benefit from 
the improved feed...an improved 
feed that can be depended upon... 
an improved feed that has been judged 
for animals by a jury of animal peers. 
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Announcement to our Nopco-Pak Customers 


TYPE 


“4, 


ORMULAS 


This is good news, important news, for all of 
you who have had a chance to study the ad- 
vantages of using this remarkable new vitamin 
A in your feed supplement. 


Nopcay Type V, a new Micratized® Vitamin A, 
is twice as effective as oil forms of vitamin A, "arn 


Nopcay Type V remains stable because it is 
Micratized, whereas other forms of vitamin A 
may rapidly deteriorate. The combined effect 
of increased stability and biological effectiveness 
can result in a total biological response with 
Nopcay Type V which is 3 or 4 times as great 
as that obtained from other forms. 


Nopceay Type V is a development of great 
importance for the whole feed industry and one 
more convincing reason why Nopco-Paks are 
your best buy. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Harrison, N.J., and Richmond, Calif. 


Basic producers of Micratized* Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 
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Turkey nutrition and management 
go hand-in-hand as essentials to profit- 
making in the turkey business. Unfor- 
tunately, too many growers — across 
the country — pay attention to feed- 
ing and neglect breeder management, 
or vice versa. 


By DR. M. G. MC CARTNEY 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


mum. Environmental factors, such as 
management, to a large extent deter- 
mine whether a flock of breeders will 
make a profit or loss for their owner. 


brought into production. Depending 
upon the variety and the strain with- 
in the variety, bronze and large whites 
should be eight to nine months and 
small whites seven to eight months of 
age by the time they are expected to 
produce salable hatching eggs. 


How Feed, Management Join 
urkey Breeding Success 


| 


This presentation is by a member 
of the poultry science staff at the 
Wooster (Ohio) agricultural experi- 
ment station and was given at the re- 
cent Yieldmor Feeds turkey manage- 
ment clinic held at Piqua, Ohio. Other 
details on this meeting appear else- 
where in this issue. 

* 

The management of a flock of tur- 
key breeders is one of the most spe- 
cialized phases of the turkey industry. 
A great deal of breeder management 
know-how is necessary on the part of 
the flock owner in order for him to 
realize the greatest returns from his 
flock of turkey breeders. This point 
cannot be over-emphasized because 
the ability of the flock owner to prop- 
erly care for and manage his breeders 
is more important to the success of his 
enterprise than the level of reproduc- 
tive performance of the strain of tur- 
keys itself. 

In order for the flock owner to ob- 
tain maximum returns from his breed- 
ers he must get as many salable hatch- 
ing eggs as possible from each breeder 
hen in his flock. To achieve this pur- 
pose, the breeder hens must be of the 
genetic type that will lay large num- 
bers of salable eggs. These eggs must 
be highly fertile and hatch well, be- 
cause in most sections of the country 
turkey eggs are purchased either on a 
fertility or hatchability basis. There- 
fore, in order for a flock owner to 
tealize the greatest profits possible 
from his flock, each breeder hen must 
lay a large number of fertile eggs that 
will hatch into salable poults. 

Although the ability of a strain of 
turkeys to produce fertile eggs that 
hatch well is established by its in- 
heritance for these traits, maximum 
production and, consequently, maxi- 
mum returns cannot be achieved un- 
less all management factors are opti- 
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Reproductive Levels 

Very few, if any, of our present-day 
strains of turkeys have a very high 
level of reproductive performance. 
They are either poor layers or the eggs 
they lay are highly unfertile or the 
fertile eggs they produce tend to hatch 
poorly. In essence, the flock owner 
and hatchery have two strikes on them 
before they produce any poults to sell 
to the turkey grower. 

This leads us to the question of 
what management practices the flock 
owner should or should not follow to 
obtain the maximum number of fertile 
hatching eggs and, consequently, the 
greatest possible returns from his 
flock. 

It is highly important for the breed- 
ing stock to be old enough to be sexu- 
ally mature at the time they are to be 


The age factor is very important in 
flocks lighted in the winter months to 
get out-of-season hatching eggs. Gen- 
erally, males respond slower to the 
lengthened day than females of the 
same strain and, therefore, should be 
lighted two to three weeks in advance 
of the females, particularly during the 
shortest days of the year to be sexual- 
ly mature prior to the time the females 
come into egg production. 


Light Usage 

Too much light intensity should not 
be provided to flocks lighted for out- 
of-season production. It has been 
shown that over-stimulation with light 
intensity will cause the toms to molt 
prematurely. A molting tom is not a 
good breeder and consequently, fertili- 
ty suffers during the latter part of the 


Koppers Trio Addresses 


Peter Hand Conference 


Its appointment as national distributor 
for Koppers Co.'s antioxidants was an- 
nounced at the recent sales conference held 
by Peter Hand Foundation, Chicago. Those 
attending are shown here. 

James Roberts, John Zorro, and James 
Smith of Koppers explained the properties 
of their firm’s products. 


Guest speaker was Walter Jones, former 
vice president of Vitality Mills and until 
recently assistant to the president of Arcady 
Farms Milling Co. He outlined what feed 
formulators expect from vitamin manufac- 
turers. 

Addressing the meeting from Peter 
Hand were Wiley Akins, H. L. Fisher, Dr. 
H. S. Wilgus, Dr. R. A. Rasmussen, J. R. 
Linsner, J. W. Megown, R. W. Kerley, and 
E. R. Brooks. 
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breeding season. A 13 to 15-hour day 
with in intensity of 2.0 to 2.5 foot- 
candles is sufficient to stimulate repro- 
duction in the turkey. 

Length of day also affects reproduc- 
tion in breeder flocks that start to lay 
in the summer months (June to Sep- 
tember). Work at the Ohio station 
and elsewhere has shown that differ- 
ent lighting management should be 
used for summer breeding flocks than 
for winter flocks. Turkeys brought in- 
to production during the summer will 
not lay as many eggs as their sister 
brought into production during the 
winter and spring. Turkey breeders 
restricted to a nine-hour day three 
weeks prior to the use of lights to 
stimulate production produced 50 per 
cent more hatching eggs and hatched 
70 per cent more poults during a 14- 
week breeding season. Although these 
light-restricted birds did not lay near- 
ly as well as their winter-time sisters, 
they would provide the flock owner 
about $3 more per bird with the same 
amount of care and a small amount of 
additional feed. 

Natural mating turkeys should be 
mated about two weeks before the fe- 
males start to lay; mating frequency is 
at its peak at this time and tends to 
decrease after laying starts. Any fail- 
ure to have the flock mated at this 
time can result in low early-season fer- 
tility. Low early-season fertility will 
result in a considerable loss to the 
flock owner, because it may be 10 to 
14 days before fertility results are 
known and by that time the peak in 
egg production is partly over. There- 
fore, it is advisable to get a check on 
fertility of the first eggs set as soon as 
possible. This can be done by candling 
after seven days of incubation or by 
breaking a few eggs from each incu- 
bator tray after three days of incuba- 
tion and checking for embryo develop- 
ment. If fertility appears low at this 
time, the flock should be artificially 
inseminated immediately. 


Fertility Problems 

The natural mating behavior of 
many strains of turkeys is such that 
even with the very best flock man- 
agement fertility is still a problem. In 
strains of this type, some males tend 
to mate poorly. Either the frequency 
with which they mate is low or they 
tend to make a lot of incomplete mat- 
ings. Males of this kind, especially the 
second type, are highly undesirable 
because the females with which they 
mate apparently are satisfied sexually 
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and may not mate again for several 
days or even weeks, depending on 
their mating frequency pattern. 


There is considerable variation in 
the mating pattern of female turkeys, 
ranging from several times a week to 
once every two to four weeks. Where 
mating behavior is the primary factor 
contributing to poor fertility, the flock 
owner has only one alternative: prac- 
tice artificial insemination routinely. 


Broodiness Costs 

Broodiness is another factor that re- 
duces the returns to the flock-owner. 
Most strains of turkeys have a high in- 
cidence of broodiness, ranging from 
50 to 90 per cent of the birds in a 
flock. Since every time a turkey goes 
broody she is out of production 14 
days on the average, flock owners 
should make every attempt to break 
up broodiness in his flock as soon as 
possible and get these star boarders 
back into production again. Broody 
females are not undesirable because 
their eggs aren't any less fertile or 
hatch poorer than their non-broody 
sisters, but because they produce less 
eggs and, consequently less poults. In 
this connection, an analysis of five 
years production records of the Penn- 
sylvania State University strain of 
large whites showed that egg produc- 
tion averaged 11 per cent more and 
poult production six poults more per 
hen for the non-broody than for the 
broody hens. If hatching eggs are 
valued at 25 to 30 cents each, the non- 
broody hens are worth approximately 
$3 more to the flock owner than the 
broody hens. 


The ultimate answer to the broody 
problem in our turkey flocks is the 
development of non-broody strains. 
However, until our turkey breeders 
develop these strains, the flock owner 
will have to use the best management 
methods at his disposal to keep his 
broody birds in production. Essentially 
there are only two approaches to the 
problem: either move the birds or 
move the nests and equipment to dis- 
rupt these birds as much as possible. 
The use of hormones to break-up the 
broody hens has not proven as suc- 
cessful as the other two approaches to 
the problem. 


Sanitation Vital 
A sound health and sanitation pro- 
gram must be followed to assure a 
healthy breeding flock. Unhealthy 
flocks are a poor investment and 
every precaution should be taken to 


Harris Assists Director of 
DPI Research Work 


Appointment of Dr. Philip L. Harris as 
assistant research director has been an- 
nounced by President Graham C. Mees of 
Distillation Products Industries, Rochester, 
N. Y., a division of Eastman Kodak Co. 

Dr. Harris is a member of the University 
of Rochester medical teaching staff. He 
joined DPI in 1940 as supervisor of the 
biological research department and was el- 
evated to senior research associate in 1949. 


Fulton Bag Is Absorbed 
By West Virginia Pulp 

Fulton Bag & Products Co., New Orleans, 
now is operating as a division of West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Co., New York City. 
Fulton was absorbed April 3 by West Vir- 
ginia through a cash transaction. 

Fulton has plants at New Orleans and St. 
Louis and sales offices in New York City, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Denver, Kansas City, 
Dallas, and Atlanta. No changes in operat- 
ing or sales organization of Fulton are con- 
templated, the parent firm said. 

EXCHANGE HEAD 

E. P. Henderson has been elected presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Board of Trade. Mr. 
Henderson manages grain purchasing and 
byproduct sales for Schenley Distillers, Inc. 


avoid the hazards of a disease out- 
break. Disease prevention programs 
are a must under all circumstances. 


Although there is no evidence to 
show that nutrition affects egg pro- 
duction and fertility to any large de- 
gree, providing the rations are proper- 
ly balanced for protein, vitamins, and 
minerals. However, if rations are not 
properly fortified with certain vita- 
mins (D, By», riboflavin, and E) poor 
hatchability can result. Some prelim- 
inary turkey breeder nutrition studies 
conducted at the Ohio station indicate 
that high energy reduces feed require- 
ment and possibly gives better hatch- 
ability, especially at the end of, the 
breeding season. Embryonic mortality 
increases during the end of the season. 
High energy rations tend to reduce 
this mortality and, therefore, increase 
hatchability and poult production. 


Management practiced by the flock 
owner is the single most important 
factor controlling the returns from a 
flock of turkey breeders. In order to 
be a successful flock owner, it is nec- 
essary to give much undivided atten- 
tion to numerous details throughout 
the entire breeding season. A small 
mistake or oversight in management 
can be responsible for obtaining only 


average or poorer than average per- 
formance from the breeding flock. 
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Honegger dealers are proving that new Hon- 
egger Extra Production Laying Feeds can help 
you: 


@ Attract new customers by having this rev- 
olutionary, new program. 


@ Protect your present business by offering 
this development yourself. 


@ Keep your customers happy by promoting 
year ‘round extra production. 


@ Minimize your flock problems by handling 
stress and disease situations. 


Extra Production Laying Feeds are certain to 
be the future’s popular flock feeding method. 
Why not get in on the ground floor now? Get 
full details about the Honegger dealer fran- 
chise. Write, phone or wire: 


HONEGGERS' & CO., INC., FAIRBURY, ILL. 
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PROOF! 


In this folio are 
test data that offer 
positive proof that 
Borden’s FERMACTO 
400 is truly one of the 
greatest advances in 
nutrition to come out 
of the Borden labora- 
tories in many years. 
A copy is waiting for you . 
...to show you that 
Borden’s FERMACTO 400, . 
developed on the Borden 
test farms and proved by 
practical field tests, will help 
you build feeds that promote - 
better livability, fastergrowth 
and maximum feed efficiency — 
... and at lower cost. 


Get the full story from your 
Borden representative or write 
today for your copy of the 
FERMACTO 400 folio. It will come 
to you promptly by return mail. 


THE Borden COMPANY 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 


36560 Madison Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 
LABORATORIES AND TEST FARMS, ELGIN, ILL. 
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Ralph Everett Sales Clinic 


Don't Bring on Drought 


Effective selling methods work 
somewhat like rain on soil, says Ralph 
Everett. Only a steady fall sinks in 
and does good; an occasional drizzle 
or sprinkle does little to make any- 
thing grow. So it is with selling: 
the hard-working, steady salesman 
achieves far more than the “sprinkler” 
or the occasional “cloudburst.” 

* * * 

Recently I had the opportunity to 
stay a few days at a nice resort hotel 
in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. In the court- 
yard facing the ocean was a sparkling 
clear swimming pool around which 
many of the guests spent most of their 
time. To one side of the swimming 
pool was a refreshment bar with a 
thatched roof such as is found in the 
tropics. One day my wife asked me if 
I thought the thatched roof leaked 
when it rained. I forgot what my an- 
swer was at the moment but as I 
thought more about it, I came to one 
conclusion: that thatched roof is like 
people’s minds. Certainly it will leak, 
if it rains hard enough! 

Our problem, as salesmen, is that 
we frequently only “drizzle” our sales 
benefits upon our prospects’ minds. 
We expect penetration with a sprin- 
kling of product features and benefits 
when, if we'd give it a steady down- 
pour, we could expect complete pene- 
tration. 

An interesting survey was made by 
the National ‘Sales Executives associa- 
tion some time ago. Briefly, the results 
of the survey were as follows: 80 per 
cent of all sales are made after the 
fifth call. 

48 per cent of the salesmen made 

one call and quit 

25 per cent of the salesmen made 

two calls and quit 

12 per cent of the salesmen made 

three calls and quit 

10 per cent of the salesmen kept 

calling, asking for the order and 
made 80 per cent of the sales 

People like to be asked to buy. They 
may present a hard crust of pretended 
indifference, even gruffness, but there 
is a psychological reason why they 
like to be asked to buy. It makes them 
feel important. The more you ask 
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a 
them to buy, the more they say to 
themselves, “I must be pretty impor- 
tant ... my business must be valuable. 
Go ahead, ask me some more. I like it.” 

Like the pretty girl being pursued 
by the opposite sex, who likes to be 
asked and to pretend to refuse. 

Missionary Calls 

Frequently salesmen will make calls 
which they term “missionary” or 
“good will” calls. In some types of sell- 
ing it is necessary to make more than 
one call before you can make a sales 
presentation and close the sale. I sug- 
gest, however, that there is no such 
thing as a “missionary” call. If you 
want to be a missionary there are plen- 
ty of places in the world where your 
services will be of extreme value. Af- 
rica and India, I understand, can use 
your good missionary services, if that 
is your purpose in life. 

I suggest that you call on a customer 
or a prospect for a very definite pur- 
pose. You are calling to bring them 
something better than they are pres- 
ently enjoying. With a customer you 
are calling to bring fresh ideas on how 
your products can be used and to 
properly service your account. With 
a prospective customer you are calling 
to find out how you can bring some- 
thing better to this person by helping 
him solve some basic problems with 
your goods and services. Your pri- 
mary objective is to keep your good 


customers and to get an order from a 
new prospect. 

It would be naive to say that a time 
never arises when a salesman shouldn't 
take “no” for an answer. A good sales- 
man never antagonizes his prospect. 

On the other hand, the difference 
between the top bracket salesman and 
the average salesman is the ability to 
distinguish between an excuse for not 
buying and a definite and positive 
“no.” The top-bracket salesman may 
have to take “no” for an answer once 
in a while but he never settles for a 
substitute in the form of an excuse 
for not buying. The point where one 
salesman picks up his hat and leaves, 
thinking he heard a “no” is exactly 
the point where the top-bracket sales- 
man starts to sell and gets the order 
. .. the all-important order. 


Ask for It 
Even if you haven't had a chance 
to make a sales presentation, follow 
the rule that all top-bracket salesmen 
use — always ask for an order: 


“T haven't had a chance-to tell you 
much about our product and what it 
can do for you, Mr. Prospect, but I'd 
certainly appreciate an order before I 
leave.” 

Who knows? He may be right on 
the verge of changing suppliers and 
is looking for a salesman bold enough 
to ask him to buy. 

Or he might be like the girl in 
Oshkosh who was the prettiest and 
richest girl in town. She went out with 
all the boys in town, rich and poor 
alike, homely and good-looking. Final- 
ly, she married the homeliest and poor- 
est boy in town. When someone asked 
her why she married this man, she re- 
plied, “He was the only one who 
asked me.” 


Yes, peoples’ minds are much like 
the thatched roof. They are not made 
of concrete or other inpervious sub- 
stances, If you work long enough and 
hard enough, you can expect penetra- 
tion and favorable action. If you ex- 
pect to penetrate your prospect’s mind 
with “sprinkles” and “drizzles,” you 
can’t expect to enjoy all the good 
things that selling has to offer. 
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sing Printed Word 
Key Principle When 
Selling Southwest 


By FRIEDA & SAM HYATT 


Farmers like to see facts in print. 
The written, recorded word sometimes 
can be far more effective than oral 
salesmanship. That’s the reasoning of 
a southwesterner, who builds his mer- 
chandising approach on his own ver- 


sion of the traditional “three R’s.”’ 
* * 


Apparently it works, for Clyde Kirk 
of Kirk & Son in Norman, Okla., is 
experiencing a steady increase in sales 
and profits. “I use the three R’s to 
build up my sales,” reflected Mr. Kirk. 
“T read every article I can find on 
feeds. I also read everything I can get 
ahold of on plants. My third ‘R’ is 
reading up on fertilizers. When I come 
across an article I think will help a 
customer I call his attention to it.” 

Clyde Kirk points out it is surpris- 
ing how much confidence one can 
gain by showing an agriculturist some- 
thing in print. And the fact you have 
gone to the trouble to look it up and 
save it for him strikes a favorable re- 
sponse with the customer. Mr. Kirk 
insists it is an excellent source of cus- 
tomer appreciation and buying. 

It is natural for Mr. Kirk to study 
and analyze. He is a graduate of the 
University of Oklahoma, located right 
in his own town, and it’s the reason 
he is in Norman. 

“My father came to Norman in 
1924 so he could send his four chil- 
dren to the university. He opened his 


am 


THE KIRK SALESROOM SPARKLES. 
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feed business at this location in 1927 
and it was the first feed store in this 
community,” he explained. 

In the summer of 1955 Clyde added 
a new section which houses a complete 
garden supply center. Mr. Kirk states 
that as far as he knows his new store 
represents the first self-service store 
in Oklahoma dealing in bulk garden 
seeds. 

The feed warehouse is located on 
the Santa Fe railroad. A driveway ex- 
tends through the entire length of the 
building. This facilitates loading up 
customers out of the weather and en- 
abling them to continue on out 
through the building without any loss 
of time. Supplies for the firm are un- 
loaded in the driveway in the same 
manner. The garden supply customers’ 
vehicles are loaded by hand truck in 
front of the center. 

Kirk & Son merchandises feeds re- 
ceived by the carload from the mill at 
Coffeyville, Kan:, approximately 200 
miles northeast of Norman. Trucks 
are unloaded with grain augers. 

The original feed building is of 
brick and walls are 13 inches thick. 
The structure is 11/2 stories high and 
is 50 by 140 feet. The garden supply 
center adjacent to it is 100 by 25 feet 


and constructed of pumice stone. A 
handsome Roman brick front presents 
a modernistic appearance. This new 
department contains a salesroom 25 by 
70 feet. In the feed operation a 16 by 
80-foot salesroom is used to promote 
items. 

Kirk & Son does a large volume in 
bulk grains and the gross volume in all 
lines exceeds $200,000 annually. The 


OKLAHOMAN 
Clyde Kirk has an 
interesting variety 
of customers, 
including sailors 
stationed several 
hundred miles from 
salt water. But all 
his patrons have one 
common liking, he 
says. It's to have 
feeding facts 
presented to them 
in print for study 


and re-study. 


firm sells two carloads of feed a week 
with poultry feed the most popular. 

Equipment at Kirk & Son consists 
of a Gruendler hammer mill with five 
tons an hour capacity and an Inter- 
national burr mill that turns out two 
tons an hour. The firm grinds its own 
oats, corn, milo, and barley and sells 
them sacked. 

Located in the heart of Oklahoma, 
this city of 40,000 some 20 miles south 
of Oklahoma City draws on several 
income sources and Kirk & Son cashes 
in handsomely. 

Mr. Kirk noted, “The University of 
Oklahoma, the naval aviation techni- 
cal training center, two large dairies, 
and a large diversified farming area all 
add up to customers for us. 

“We have some irrigation in this 
area. Poultry, dairy, swine, and beef 
are extensively promoted and make 
good incomes for those participating. 
We sell the farmers seed and feed. 
The university and navy helped make 
this area one of the fastest-growing in 
the state. Many of the persons at- 
tached to these institutions buy homes 
and represent a potential market for 
eggs and gardening activities.” 

Clyde Kirk observed that many 
home owners maintain a garden and a 
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Here’s what we are telling 


your customers about 


IMPORTANCE 


VITAMIN D 


FORTIFICATION 


Scientifically balanced formulations now as- 
sure that feeders get all the known elements 
for animal nutrition in the feeds they buy. 


Vitamin D fortification is especially impor-- 


tant with today’s practice of raising animals 
in confinement. Recently, even hogs are 
being raised in air-conditioned piggeries. 
This abbreviates the exposure of growing 
animals to the sun’s rays, an important 
source of vitamin Do. 


Since roughages are a variable source of this 
essential vitamin, a new significance is put 
on heavy vitamin ’D fortification of feeds with 
Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast. 


Prevention of Milk Fever 
FIDY, a rich source of vitamin Dg, is also 
used in the prevention of Milk Fever. Fed in 
massive doses, 5 to 7 — prepartum, FIDY 
_ Type 142-F has been found to maintain 
blood calcium above the low levels that 
occur with Milk Fever. 


You can now offer special rations or FIDY 
itself as an aid in preventing Milk Fever. 
Several feed manufacturers offer a special 
Milk Fever prevention ration containing 
FIDY to help complete their line of dairy 
feeds and provide another service to dairymen. 


Free Vitamin D Portfolio 


Do you have the current 

monthly letters with di- 

gests of recent research 
of cons and other information 


on vitamin D, calcium 
and phosphorous in the 
nutrition of dairy cows 
by Dr. G. C. Wallis, 
well-known nutritionist? 
Additional sets are avail- 
able in portfolio form. 
Address STANDARD 
BRANDS INCORPORATED, Dept. FB-458, 
Agricultural Department, 625 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


FefJoDeY 
RADIATED 


iN 


FOUR-Fo0T80 
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Questions farmers ask 
most often about 


vitamin D nutrition 


Q: What does vitamin D do when I feed it to my livestock? 


As Vitamin D prevents rickets and helps livestock use calcium and 
phosphorous properly and efficiently for building sound bones and 
meeting other body needs related to rapid growth, efficient feed 
utilization, good fleshing and well-being of the animal. 


Q: What happens if my livestock do not get enough vitamin D? 


A: Symptoms of severe deficiency (rickets) are stiffness, bowed legs, 
arched back, swollen joints, difficulty in lying down or moving about, 
hair coat dull and coarse, and over-all appearance of unthriftiness. 
Mild or borderline deficiencies which do not cause symptoms severe 
enough to be noticed occur far more frequently and are the ones 
that cause the greatest loss in profits through slower growth and 
poorer feed utilization. 


Q: Won't my livestock get enough vitamin D from sunshine and 
hay? 


A: Sometimes they will, but sunshine and hay are highly variable and 
unpredictable sources of vitamin D. Feeds adequately fortified with 
vitamin D provide protection. Look for the words “Irradiated Dry 
Yeast’ on the feed tag. 


Q: Do dairy cows need vitamin D? 


A: Yes. Work at the South Dakota Experiment Station showed that dairy 
cows become stiff, lame, develop swollen joints, arched back, diffi- 
culty in moving about or lying down, fail to come into heat, and 
have weak calves with poorly mineralized bones and rickets-like 
eppearance. There was also evidence of poor appetite and marked 

in milk prod 


Q: Can Milk Fever be prevented? If so, how? 


A: Yes. Fifteen years of research at the Ohio Agricultural E: 
Station have resulted in a highly effective method of prevention. 


1. Feed 30,000,000 units of vitamin D, daily, preferably in two 
equal feedings, for 5 to 7 - before calving. 2. Provide plenty 
of calcium and phosph i feeding the vitamin D, 
at the end of 7 ‘days even pet cow has not calved. 4. If calving 
occurs before the vitamin D, has been fed for 6 days, feeding may 
be continued for 1 day after calving. 


Thirty million units of vitamin D, are supplied by 714 ounces of 
Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast, Type 142-F. 


U/ elke 


Have You a Question? 


If you have questions about nimal nutrition Nutrition, Agricultural Standard 


vitamin D f. or Milk Fever Brands Incorporated, 625 Madison Avenue, 


prevention, write to Dr.G.C. Wallis, Director of |New York 22, New York. 


Standard Brands Incorporated 
New York 22, New York 
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DOING a substantial part of its 
persuasive selling in print is rewarding 
for this enterprising concern at 
Norman, Oka. It ties in convincing 
printed sales messages with alert 
in-person selling and close work 

with county agents and other 


non-commercial farm workers. 


milk cow. This gives the store a 
chance to sell them their feed and 
supplies. But he notices a replacement 
of a considerable amount of open land 
used for such purposes with new 
homes. 

This successful Oklahoma feed mer- 
chant has three key employes. He is 
proud of the work turned out by 
Charlie Harmon in charge of delivery; 
Fred Ryan, feed superintendent; and 
Dean Davis, salesman. Deliveries are 
made by means of a 1!4-ton Dodge 
truck and are city-wide. In the case of 
large orders for farm delivery the 
firm will go as far as 25 miles. A 70- 
mile radius is served in the territory. 
Terms of 30 days net make up one- 
tenth of the total sales registered by 
the concern. 

Mr. Kirk ‘noted, “Credit is invalu- 
able, both to the merchant and to the 
customer, when handled properly. 
You don’t do a man a favor oversell- 
ing him.” 

Kirk & Son specializes in such side- 
lines as Stonemo poultry grit, oyster 
shell purchased in carload lots, insecti- 
cides, Dr. Salsbury’s medicinals, Mor- 
ton’s stock salt, bulk garden seeds, 
package seeds, fertilizers, minerals, a 
full line of garden supplies, plants, 
bulbs, and shrubbery.” 


Mr. Kirk is active in civic affairs. 
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His interests include membership in 
the Poultry & Egg National board, a 
past presidency of Rotary, and a 
background as an Oklahoma Univer- 
sity football player. 

“Student” Kirk has a definite opin- 
ion on the future of the feed industry 
in his part of the country: 

“T think there will be a great turn- 
over in the feed business in the future. 
Many dealers and mills will get out of 
the industry. Labor and freight are 
factors that will determine this. Mills 
will serve smaller areas than they now 
normally cover. This has to be so for 
when a mill confines itself to a smaller 
geographical radius it can be more 
competitive. Eliminating the freight 
angle does this. 

“Another factor this is going to be 
felt is that a lot of people don’t re- 
alize the calorie content in milos. It is 
close to that of corn and the cheapest 
feed in the area. A lot of feeders are 
finding this out. And a greater num- 
ber of feeders are using it. Milo has 
been coming out of the south and 
southwest. This is land where irriga- 
tion is used. Local men are able to 
process it cheaper than out-of-state 
manufacturers because of the freight 
factor and this will bring a change in 
mill locale.” 


Clyde Kirk is a state honorary junior 
master farmer, an honor presented to 
him by the local FFA chapter. He is 
always ready to back up any youngster 
in this work and insists, “Backing up a 
youngster gives me a customer when 
he goes on his own.” 

Oklahoman Kirk works closely with 
Vernon Fry, county agent; Herbert 
Mackey, vocational ag teacher; and 
Orville Haine, vocational ag teacher 


Pfizer Promotes Trio in 


Agricultural Division 


Robert L. Robinson, Patrick J. Connolly, 
and Martin T. Fredericks have been promot- 
ed by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. All are with 
Pfizer’s agricultural division. 

Mr. Robinson, animal health products 
manager, was elevated to sales operations 
manager, a new post. Mr. Connolly moves 
into Mr. Robinson's former position in the 
home office. 


Mr. Fredericks succeeds Mr. Connolly as 
feed supplements supervisor for the eastern 
region. Mr. Fredericks previously was on 
the western region field sales staff. 


Casey Jones Represents 


Sedberry in Wisconsin 


Appointment of E. I. (Casey) Jones of 
Clifton, Ill., as representative in Wisconsin 
and northern Illinois for J. B. Sedberry, 
Inc., Franklin, Tenn., has been announced 
by Vice President H. Z. Smith. 

Mr. Jones earlier served with the grain 
division of National Distillers Products Co. 
He also was with Blatchford Calf Meal Co. 
and Daffin Mfg. Co. 

CORN REFINING CAREERS 

An illustrated booklet inviting college 
men and women with technical training to 
consider the corn refining industry as a 
career has been published by the- Corn in- 
dustries Research foundation. The six-page 
booklet is being distributed by its 11 mem- 
ber companies. 


at nearby Moore, Okla. 

These youth leaders share his be- 
lief that the most convincing agricul- 
tural information is that which can 
be proved — and that which is set 
down in black-and-white. Oklahomans 
are hard-working, conscientious live- 
stock producers and like the business- 
men who offer them facts instead of 
claims. 
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Des Moines Club Outing 
Will Be Held May 19 


The Des Moines Feed & Grain club 
plans to hold its 18th annual field day on 
May 19 at the Des Moines country club. A 
dinner will top off the day of sports events. 

Chairman for the various field day com- 
mittees are shown here. From the left are 
John S. McLaren, Fairall Advertising Agen- 
cy, publicity; Bill Rogerson, VyLactos Lab- 
oratories, Inc., general chairman; Tom No- 
lan, Swift & Co., entertainment; Art Corey, 
Ames In-Cross, golf. 

Marion Diercks, Foxbilt Feeds, hospitali- 
ty; Don Frantz, Nixon & Co., club presi- 
dent; Gary Severson, VyLactos, prizes. Not 
shown are Wally Mann of Merchants Chem- 
ical Co. and Secretary C. D. Whitaker of 
Swift. 

Ticket sales are limited to 600. Tickets 
may be obtained at $5 each by contacting 
B. A. Ferguson, 2525 Euclid av., Des 
Moines. 


Daffin Southern District 
Managed by Schrader 


Daffin Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa., has ap- 
pointed Donald E. Schrader of Dallas to 
manage the southern district for its mobile 
feed mill division. His district includes Tex- 
as, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, and northern Alabama. 

Mr. Schrader joined Daffin in June, 1956, 
serving in a Pennsylvania-New Jersey terri- 
tory. The new Daffin district chief previous- 
ly served another Pennsylvania firm as sales 
engineer. 


U. S. Takes 10 Per Cent 


More Japanese Products 


The United States last year took 10 per 
cent more Japanese goods than a year earli- 
er. The U. S. 1957 imports were valued at 
597 million dollars, nearly three times the 
exports. 

The government said most of the increase 
was in larger imports of non-agricultural 
goods. The United States exported 22 per 
cent more farm products to Japan the first 
11 months of 1957 than a year earlier, com- 
pared to a 65 per cent jump for all other 
commodities. 


Re-Assign Scott, Cox in 
Union Bag -Camp Sales 


Henry Scott and John Cox have been 
re-assigned in the multiwall bag sales divi- 
sion of Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp., New 
York City. Mr. Scott was transferred to 
the Denver office to succeed the late Bart 
O’Hearn in a 10-state territory. 

Mr. Cox, formerly of the New York of- 
fice, replaces Mr. Scott at Birmingham, 
Ala. He will sell in Mississippi, Alabama, 
and part of Tennessee. 


Springtield (Wis.) Lumber & Fuel Co. has 
acquired a new Blue Streak hammer mill. 


Bert Laufer has assumed full ownership of 
Atlantic (Iowa) Mill & Elevator Co. 
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GRAIN DRIERS BECOME OBSOLETE, TOO/ 


STATION. 


Transmission of less than 5 h.p. to the draw bar for each 100 h.p. of 


energy developed from the fuel makes this steam engine obsolete and 
uneconomical. Scientific and engineering advances in today’s engines 
provide lower cost and more efficient transportation. 


Modern Aeroglide Driers Lower Operating 
Costs and Give Better Grain Quality 


Modern scientific and engineering advances made in Aeroglide Driers 


ing costs. 
120 


10 Glenwood Ave. - 


CAS, Ol AND OAS WITH 200 
ING CORN, SOYBEANS RICE, WHEAT, BARLEY, MILO. 


do make older driers obsolete. Grain drying is an exacting process. It 
demands a scientific approach to such factors as ambient temperature, 
vaporization, optimum air speeds, heat transfer rate 
and material agitation. 
Since excess moisture in grain is internal moisture, 
it is mandatory that an efficient grain drier maintain 
the greatest practical vapor pressure differential be- 
tween the product and the surrounding air. Limited 
by critical temperature, Aeroglide develops a posi- 
tive vapor pressure by uniformly heated air circula- 
tion, plus thorough agitation of the product. Through 
accurate and sensitive temperature and “rate of 
flow” controls, care is taken to avoid glazing of the 
grains outer surface. 
Full comprehension of these factors have made 
it possible for Aeroglide engineers to build a grain 
drier that gives better grain quality and low operat- 
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Coming Events 


Texas Feed Manufacturers Association, Baker Hotel, Dallas ...................... April 23-24 
Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Association, Baker Hotel, Dallas ................ April 25-26 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Association, Broadview Hotel, Wichita .......May 1-3 
North Carolina Grain Dealers Association, Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh. ............ May 7 


American Feed Manufacturers Association, Morrison Hotel, Chicago....May 21-23 


Central Retail Feed Association, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee ..................... June 2-3 
Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 

Sheraton-French Lick Hotel, French Lick June 2-3 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, Whiteface Inn, 

Whiteface, N. Y. June 9-10 
Association of Southern Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials, 

Heart of Atlanta Motel, Atlanta June 9-11 


Purdue Poultry Service Clinic, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. ........ June 19-20 


Georgia Feed Association, Gen. Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah .......... June 28-July 1 


Kansas Seed Dealers Association, Hotel Broadview, Wichita ...................... July 18-19 


American Poultry & Hatchery Federation, Auditorium, Cleveland ........... July 22-25 


Canadian Feed Manufacturers Association, Murray Bay, Quebec ............ June 27-30 
North Carolina Feed Manufacturers Association, 

Grove Park Inn, Asheville Aug. 8-9 
Association Secretaries’ Circle, Sheraton Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis ........... Sept. 6-7 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Association, 

Sheraton Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis Sept. 7-9 


National Feed Ingredients Association, Congress Hotel, Chicago ........... Sept. 17-19 


Arkansas Formula Feed Conference, 


University of Arkansas, Fayetteville Sept. 25-26 


Texas Nutrition Conference, Texas A & M College, College Station ........Oct. 8-10 


Oklahoma Formula Feed Conference, 


Oklahoma State University, Stillwater Oct. 16-17 
Midwest Feed Production School, , 

American Royal Building, Kansas City Nov. 12-14 
Cornell University Nutrition Conference, Hotel Statler, Buffalo ......... Nov. 13-14 
Midwest Custom Milling School, 

American Royal Building, Kansas City Nov. 14 
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Prater Cites Wadington, 
Baumann for ’57 Sales 


Displaying their trophies for top sales- 
manship in 1957 are Ed Wadington, left, 
and Howard Baumann of Prater Pulverizer 
Co., Chicago. President George F. Thomas, 
center, presented the awards at a dinner 
climaxing Prater’s recent sales meeting. 

Mr. Wadington, who took first place in 
Prater’s sales contest last spring, continued 


his high sales record throughout the year. 
The spring win brought the Wadingtons a 
Nassau vacation as first prize. 

Mr. Baumann has been among the two 
top salesmen for two consecutive years. He 
sells in middle Illinois. Mr. Wadington’s 
territory is Iowa. 

Roland Nelson, northern Illinois sales 
engineer, won the pre-convention sales con- 
test. Mr. Nelson, who joined Prater last 
June, was presented with a television set 
by Sales Manager Bill Earl. 


Williams to Become New 


Poultry Institute Head 


The Institute of American Poultry In- 
dustries, Chicago, has named a successor to 
Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, who on July 1 will 
be relieved of presidential responsibilities at 
his request. Harold M. Williams has been 
named as new president. 

Dr. Carpenter last fall advised the direc- 
torate of his intentions to become less active 
in the institute. He will continue to serve 
in an official capacity with specialized duties. 

Mr. Williams formerly was vice president 
of Fox DeLuxe Foods, Inc., and also has 
been with Swift & Co. and Hofherr Meat 
Co. Mr. Williams served six years as a 
member of the institute's merchandising 
committee. 

He also served on a processing subcom- 
mittee and the international trade develop- 
ment committee. Mr. Williams was elected 
a director of the institute in 1956. 


Cass City, Mich., is the site of Farm Pro- 
duce Co., a new Blue Streak hammer mill 
owner. 


CHASE BUYING HEAD 
Appointment of J. R. Wible as director 
of purchases at New York City has been 
announced by Chase Bag Co., Chicago. Mr. 
Wible succeeds F. H. Rhoden, who retired 
Dec. 31. 
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High level feeds with Terramycin save 
chicks during the critical first two weeks 


Many chick deaths marked off to non-specific dis- 
eases can be directly traced to enteritis and other 
intestinal infections. 

Five bacteria most responsible for these infections 
are listed in the chart below. 

As you can see from this chart, Terramycin hits 
more of these bacteria than penicillin or bacitracin— 
even when these two antibiotics are combined! 

That’s why poultry producers, using high level 
feeds containing Terramycin, are consistently able 
to save more chicks during the critical first two weeks. 

In trials involving more than 120,000 chicks get- 
ting Terramycin, the death loss was only 1.7%— 
close to what scientists say is a rock-bottom mor- 
tality figure. 


High Level Feeds with 
potent 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
1151 Chattahoochee Ave., N. W., Atlanta 2 


World’s largest producer of antibiotics 
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THIS CHICK NEED DIE 


Just one chick saved will more than pay the. cost 
of Terramycin for 100 chicks for a full two weeks. 
High level feeds containing Terramycin will save 
many of your customers’ chicks. 

Ask your Pfizer representative for the full list of 
diseases your high level feeds can help fight when 
they contain Terramycin. 


enteritis and secondary disease Ant 
conditions of poultry 

Pseudomonas species no no yes 
Pasteurella species yes no yes 
Escherichia coli no no yes 
Aerobacter aerogenes no no yes 
Staphylococci yes yes yes 


Terra 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 
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Pabst Offers Enzyme Advice, Samples 


One of the nation’s major producers 
of fermentation products, Pabst Brew- 
ing Co. of Milwaukee, is carrying on 
studies in cooperation with land-grant 
colleges and feed manufacturers on the 
possible roles fermentation enzymes 
can play in animal and poultry nutri- 
tion. 

In brief, Pabst researchers feel that 
such enzymes probably will have great 
value in upgrading lower-grade nutri- 
ents which are not wholly available to 
the animal or bird as currently incor- 
porated in feeds. For example, enzy- 
matic treatment may help bring barley 
up to the feeding equivalent of corn. 

Enzymes appear to have substantial 
possibilities in feeds for young ani- 
mals. Dr. Damon Catron’s Iowa State 
College work already has demonstrat- 
ed how one type of enzyme, pepsin, 
works in baby pig feeds. Pabst thinks 
it highly likely that fermentation en- 
zymes can help make more economical 
and efficient feeds for calves, poultry, 
and swine. 

Enzymes are not new to the Mil- 
waukee brewer, which produces both 
bacterial and fungal-type enzymes at 
its Peoria (Ill.) plant. The enzymes 


Reed Manager of Borden 
West Coast District 


J. Russell Reed has been appointed west 
coast district manager for the feed supple- 
ments department of the Borden Co. 

He served with two large Texas feed 
manufacturing concerns before joining Bor- 


J. RUSSELL REED 


den. Mr. Reed formerly was vice president 
and research director for Universal Mills, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

Mr. Reed also was superintendent of the 
Gonzales research station for Texas A & M 
College. He has served on the nutrition 
council of the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers association. 


Seville (Ohio) Elevator Co. has installed a 
new Prater drag feeder. 


A new Bryant sheller and crusher have 


been added to the equipment lineup at 
Tarheel ‘Grain Co., Tarboro, N. C. 


are used in dry cleaning, food process- 
ing, paper manufacturing, and textile 
de-sizing. 

Enzymes must come into molecular 
contact with the feed ingredients on 
which they are to work in order to be 
effective. As a result, slop-feeding ap- 
pears to be an area in which they can 
accomplish a great deal, Pabst spokes- 
men said. 

While to date most of the research 
work in nutrition involving enzymes 
has been concerned with protein up- 
grading, the enzymes also can improve 
starches, fats, and carbohydrates. 

Pabst is prepared to offer feed man- 
ufacturers laboratory assistance in 
learning more about enzymes. En- 


zymes, the firm explained, very greatly 
in purpose and method of effective- 
ness. But to feed manufacturers who 
are interested in the potential of the 
enzymatic action in rations, Pabst will 
provide advice on which enzymes to 
use and in what quantities. 


Feed manufacturers should send a 
rough outline of the formulas in which 
they think enzymes may be effective 
to Pabst, along with any other facts 
pertinent to their feeds. Pabst, in re- 
urn, will evaluate how (or if) enzymes 
will help and will provide a trial quan- 
tity of the suitable enzymatic product 
without cost. 

Interested feed manufacturers 
should write Dr. James W. Brooks, 


Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee 1. — 
B.W.S. 


The Barnyard Gate 


BY MARVIN TOWNSEND 


TOURIST 
BUS 


“Looks like you folks are having a pretty wet spring." 
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Microscopists Will Meet 
In Mid-June at Ottawa 


The Chateau Laurier hotel, Ottawa, Can- 
ada, has been selected for thee1958 meeting 
of the American Association of Feed Micro- 
scopists. Dates for the sixth annual conven- 
tion are June 16-18. 

Both Canadian and United States govern- 
ment representatives are scheduled to speak 
at the meeting. University authorities from 
both sides of the border will address the 
conventioneers. 

Fred E. Randall heads the education and 
publicity committee for the association. Mr. 
Randall said complete convention details 
will be released as soon as possible. 


The most complete line of 
DOG FOOD ingredients 


from Ke), 


edient specialties 


Nowhere else can secure 
such a major part python dog 
food ingredients. By combining 
your ingredient purchases in 
cars, mixed cars or LCL you are 
assured of freshness, ood better 
inventory control with lower in- 
ventory investment. BOXER in- 
gredients are manufactured by 
us ially for dogs — they are 
“prime” ucts, and not "by- 
products." Write for current 
prices and literature. 


RALPH WELLS & CO. 
- 
4, 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS \t* 
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Happy Birthday 


A World War II army engineer is 
top man in the Happy Birthday parade 
this month. He is William E. O’Con- 
nor, oilseed meal sales manager for 
Minnesota Linseed Oil Co. of Minne- 
apolis. Mr. O’Connor’s birthday is 
May 23, so his friends will be able to 
toast him at the convention of the 
American Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion in Chicago, which winds up on 
that date. 

Bill is a St. Thomas College (Min- 
nesota) alumnus and became active in 
oilseed meal sales for Minnesota Lin- 
seed in the winter of 1950-51. He was 


advanced to sales manager for meal in 
1954. 


Here is the complete May birthday 
lineup: 


MAY 2—Harold A. Abbott Sr., Funk Bros. 
Seed Co., Bloomington, Il. 

MAY 3—John A. Becker, William A. Beck- 
er Co., Monroe, Wis. 

MAY 4—Elmer DeBuhr, La Budde Feed & 
Grain Co., Milwaukee; Dr. Robert R. 
Spitzer, Murphy Products Co., Burling- 
ton, Wis. 

MAY 5—John Cipperly, Feedstuffs, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; C. W. Greer, Charles 
Greer Co., Cokato, Minn. 

MAY 6—J. K. Davidson Sr., Stone Moun- 
tain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga. 

MAY 8—Charles R. Veck, Smico Sales Co., 
Minneapolis; J. E. Walsh, Ladish Malting 
Co., Milwaukee. 

MAY 9—Chris F. Miller, Boeke Feed Prod- 
ucts Co., Des Moines. 

MAY 11—J. S. McLaren, Fairall & Co., 
Des Moines. 

MAY 12—Robert W. Russell, Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa. 

MAY 13 — John L. Richardson, Allied 
Mills, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

MAY 14—J. K. Davidson Jr., Stone Moun- 
tain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga.; Dr. Paul E. 
Newman, Beacon Milling Co., Inc., Cay- 
uga, N. Y.; Lester V. Peachey, Peachey 
Bros., Burnett, Wis. 

MAY 15—Fred Becker, Farm Bureau Mill- 
ing Co., Hammond, Ind.; M. J. Bender, 
Chase Bag Co., New York City; George 
C. Gibson, Yieldmor Feeds, Inc., Piqua, 
Ohio; Arthur G. Heideman, Industrial 
Molasses Corp., Minneapolis. 

MAY 16 — Irvin G. Henry, Whitmoyer 
Laboratories, Inc., Myerstown, Pa.; 
Charles G. Marshall, Bowman Feed Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Chicago. 

MAY 17—A. F. G. Raikes, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., St. Louis. 

MAY 18 — Dolph B. Hill, Golden Eagle 
Milling Co., Petaluma, Calif.; L. C. Ris- 
berg, Ryde & Co., Chicago; Arthur Tow- 
ell, Arthur Towell, Inc., Madison, Wis. 

MAY 19—Dr. H. J. Prebluda, U. S. Indus- 
trial Chemicals Co., New York City. 

MAY 20—Fred C. Frey, American Maize 
Products Co., New York City; Roy E. 


BILL O'CONNOR 


Peterson, Red Wing Feed & Supply Co., 
Red Wing, Minn.; Hans Sammer, Peder 
Devold Oil Co., New York City; W. A, 
Weiss, LaGrange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. 

MAY 22—H. Ernst Mayer, Premier Peat 
Moss Corp., New York City; John W. 
Rayney, Silmo Chemical Corp., Vineland, 
N. J. 

MAY 23—C. M. Bodensteiner, Tobin Pack- 
ing Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa; William 
O’Connor, Minnesota Linseed Oil Co., 
Minneapolis. 

MAY 24—W. R. Cassell, White Laborator- 
ies of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
MAY 25—J. Jerome Thompson, Chas. Pfi- 

zer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MAY 26—B. J. Logan, Westby Feed & 
Seed Co., Westby, Wis. 

MAY 27—Ron F. Kennedy, F. H. Peavey 
& Co., Inc., Minneapolis; Robert Olson, 
Jacobson Machine Works, Minneapolis; 
Harold K. Parker, George H. Parker 
Grain Co., Danvers, Mass. 

MAY 28—Anger Armstrong, Hiram Walk- 
er & Sons Grain Corp., Walkerville, On- 
tario; Irl A. Daffin, Daffin Mfg. Co., 
Lancaster, Pa.; Howard Hand, Oyster 
Shell Products Co., New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
Merton Moore, Carnation Co., Seattle, 
Wash.; Joseph G. Nellis, Nellis Feed Co., 
Chicago. 

MAY 29—O. W. Meyer, Farmers Friend 
Mineral Co., Napoleon, Ohio; Carl M. 
Post, Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago. 

MAY 30—William Brooks, National Grain 
Trade Council, Washington, D. C.; Har- 
ry Obarski, U. S. Industrial Chemicals 
Co., Chicago; Earl K. Warner, Warner 
Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 

MAY 31 — Irvin Marcus, Colby Milling, 
Inc., Colby, Wis.; J. E. Sams, Blatchford 
Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, IIl.; Walte: 
Uebele Sr., Burlington Feed Co., Bur- 
lington, Wis. 


Pillsbury has purchased a new Strong 
Scott mixer for its Louisville (Ky.) plant. 


Schech’s Mill, Caledonia, Minn., has in 
stalled a Bryant sheller. 


ERICKSON AT KENT 
Appointment of Dr. Leo Erickson as di- 
rector of marketing service for Kent Feeds, 
Inc., Muscatine, Iowa, has been announced 
by President Gage Kent. Dr. Erickson pre- 
viously was assistant marketing professor 

at the State University of Iowa. 
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Control Official Hunter 
Of California Is Dead 


Control Official William Hunter of Cali- 
fornia died March 16 at his San Francisco 
home. Mr. Hunter, 49, was chief of the 
bureau of field crops for the state agricul- 
tural department. 

A past president of the Association of 
American Feed Control Officials, Mr. Hunt- 


er was chairman of the group’s medicated 


WILLIAM HUNTER 


feed labeling committee. He also was a 
member of the American Chemical society 
and several other organizations concerned 
with his field. 

Mr. Hunter joined the California ag de- 
partment in January, 1936, as a junior cere- 
al chemist in the feed control laboratory. 
He became assistant chief of the bureau 
eight years ago and succeeded V. O. Wol- 
cott as chief in February, 1957. 


General Mills to Build 
New Florida Feed Mill 


Plans to build a modern feed mill in 
Tampa, Fla., have been announced by Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. The firm has 
had a Larro warehouse there for several 
years. 

Vice President David H. McVey of the 
feed division said the new plant will have a 
100-ton capacity for a 16-hour day. In the 
last three years, General Mills has built new 
plants in Iowa, California, and Texas. 


Sprehn Bros., Bangor, Wis., is a new Blue 
Streak hammer mill user. 


Martin Milling Co. at Lattimore in the Tar- 
heel state has installed a new Bryant 
sheller and crusher. 


NITRAGIN APPOINTEES 
Promotion of Charles A. Thomas to as- 
sistant sales manager has been announced 
by Nitragin Co., Milwaukee. Richard P. 
Crane was named sales representative in 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, and the Da- 
kotas. 
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You'll make money selling National — products you can 
recommend with confidence! Sell National Milk Replacer 
and National No-Milk Calf Food to give calves a good 
start — and then sell National No-Milk Calf Pellets or 
National No-Milk Heifer Pellets to “grow *em out.” Some 
dealers have sold National for 15-25 years; some, 35 years; 
a few for over 40 years. The National line has paid off 
for them . . . as it will for you! 


Write today for details of 
National's money - making 
sales program. No obliga- 
tion, of course! 


FOR YEAR "ROUND SALES . . . PROFITS 


Sa. 


NATIONAL LINE! 
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McGrath in Cincinnati 


In Tuxedo Grain Post 


Michael W. McGrath has been appointed 
assistant vice president in the grain mer- 
chandising department of Early & Daniel 
Co., Cincinnati, producer of Tuxedo feeds. 
Prior, Mr. McGrath headed the firm’s ele- 
evator and grain operations at Louisville, 
Ky. 

Mr. McGrath will supervise grain buy- 
ing and will be responsible for selling whole 
grains to distillers. He has been with Early 
& Daniel for 15 years. 


Farmers Grain & Supply Co. of Woodward 
in Hawkeyeland has installed a new Blue 
Streak hammer mill. 


RUSSELL APPOINTEE 
Charles (Al) Tillman has been named to 
the sales staff of Russells Co., Hilliards, 
Ohio. His appointment was announced by 
President John Russell. 


Pettisville (Ohio) Grain Co. has installed 
a new Blue Streak mixer. 


Harvey and Edwin Lasley have purchased 
Baker Feed Mill at Redmond, Ore., and 
will operate it ‘as a custom plant. 


JOINS DANNEN 
Al Guthals has joined Dannen Mills, Inc., 
St. Joseph, Mo., as manager of the firm's 
newly-expanded fumigation division. Mr. 
Guthals-was a government consulting ento- 
mologist in India for two years. 


The original dried blackstrap molasses 
product. Each 100 Ibs. contains the solids 
from 93 lbs. feeding cane molasses (23 
lbs. of water removed) and 30 lbs. Corn 


Oil Meal. Convenient 50 Ib. bags. 


The thrifty dried blackstrap molas- 
ses. Each 100 lbs. contains the solids 
from 85 Ibs. feeding cane molasses 
(21 lbs. of water removed) and 36 


Ibs. soybean mill feed. Handy 50 
lb. bags. 


BOTH ARE BACKED BY 


CONTINUOUS 


ADVERTISING 


INC. 


1901 East Euclid Avenue © 
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Widwest Production 
School, Convention 


Pictured opposite is a composite of 
past, current, and future activities of 
the promotion-conscious Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers association. At upper 


left is the theme mural of the organi- 
zation’s recent convention at Kansas 
City. It also will be the title frame in 
Midwest’s new movie. 

At top right is a view of the press 
conference session at the 1958 conven- 
tion. In the foreground is the camera 
and sound crew recording the footage 
of the new film. On his feet and speak- 
ing when this photo was taken is Dr. 
Rollin H. Thayer of Oklahoma State 
University. 

Members of the production school 
committee shown in session are Forest 
Lipscomb Jr., Springfield, Mo.; Will- 
iam Briggs, Spartanburg, S. C.; Eric 
Carlson, St. Louis; J.. D. Johnson, 
Minneapolis, chairman; Calvin Hun- 
zeker, Beatrice, Neb.; and Dr. V. J. 
Brensike, Washington, D. C. 

At lower left, Dr. J. L. Krider, Cen- 
tral Soya Co., Inc., speaks into the 
NBC Monitor radio microphone about 
“Foodpower U. S. A.,” his firm’s new 
non-commercial book. Kansas City 
journalists who presided at the con- 
vention press conference commercial 
session appear next. 

At far right, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Lloyd Larson receives the first 
copy of the 1958 convention proceed- 
ings from Walter Hoffman and Pete 
Wertz of Hoffman-Taff, Inc., Spring- 
field, Mo., which underwrote proceed- 
ings’ copies for all who attended. 


A Bryant sheller has been purchased by 
Robert Johnson of Seneca, Wis. 


Zutter Elevators of Chippewa Falls, Wis:, 
has acquired a Blue Streak mixer and ver- 
tical screw conveyor. 


HOWE NAMES PRINGLE 
Appointment of Frank E. Pringle as gen- . 
eral sales manager has been announced by 
Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vt. Mr. Pringle 
joined Howe in July, 1956. 
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Current Reading 
Reviewed by The Feed Bag Staff 


Less Labor in Egg Production, by 
R. N. Van Arsdall and Thayer Cleav- 
er, University of Illinois, Urbana, free. 

Here is a 32-page report from the 
University of Illinois containing many 
helpful tips feed men can pass along 
to their poultrymen customers as well 
as use themselves. 

Subjects covered include reduction 
of labor and costs, feeding and feed, 
watering, nesting arrangements, caged 
layers, laying house plans, self-feeding, 
full mechanization, and gathering, 
cleaning, and processing eggs. 

* * * 
Egg Marketing by Commercial Pro- 
ducers in the South, Louisiana Experi- 
ment Station, Baton Rouge, free. 

This 102-page report is a compila- 
tion of investigations made by 11 co- 
operating experiment stations: Louisi- 
ana, Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carol- 
ina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and 
Puerto Rico. Requests for copies out- 
side the cooperating states should be 
addressed to the Louisiana station. 

The report summarizes research 
with two sub-projects conducted under 
a Southern Regional Research project. 
It was headed by John Buck of Vir- 
ginia, subcommittee chairman. 

Key topics covered in the report are 


producing and marketing table and 
hatching eggs. The general objective 
of the study was to ascertain the status 
and problems associated with commer- 
cial egg operations in the South. 
* * 

Official Report, no charge. Write 
agency directly. 

Delaware — Commercial Feed An- 
alysis, July-December, 1957, State 
Board of Agriculture, Dover. 

* * * 
Use of Urea and Stilbestrol in Rations 
for Beef Cattle, by M. C. Bell, J. A. 
Odom, and R. A. Reynolds, Tennessee 
Experiment Station, Knoxville, free. 

The beef cattle experiments report- 
ed in this 32-page bulletin from the 
Tennessee station involved fattening 
studies and cattle wintering studies 
comparing protein supplements and 
roughages. 

Two separate trials were conducted 
to evaluate the substitution of urea 
and corn with and without stilbestrol 
for part or all of the protein supple- 
ment needed to balance a low protein 
fattening ration. 

The results show that urea and corn 
can substitute for 50 per cent of the 
cottonseed meal needed to supplement 
fattening rations for steers. Oral ad- 
ministration of stilbestrol increased 


These photos by The Feed Bag’s 
new no-flashbulb system show two of 
the headliners at the recent convention 
of the Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers 
association, held at Toledo. Both 
speakers performed in what they 
termed “farewell” appearances. 


Walter Richards, left, of Richards 
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They Added Lustre to Ohio Program 


Milling Co. at Cortland, Ohio, was 
appearing for the last time as 1957-58 
president of the organization. The 
man at the right, Ray B. Bowden, for- 
mer executive vice president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National asso- 
ciation, has now retired from active 
feed and grain industry work. 


both rate of gain and feed efficiency 
when added to a ration in which urea 
was substituted for all the natural pro- 
tein supplement. 


Owens-Illinois Multiwall 


Division Names Three 

James C. O'Neal Jr., William F. Conn- 
elly, and William H. Morris have been 
named to fill newly-created posts in the mul- 
tiwall bag division of Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co., Toledo. Tom W. Brown Jr., newly- 
appointed manager, announced the appoint- 
ments. 

Mr. O'Neal was named sales assistant, 
Mr. Connelly production assistant, Mr. Mor- 
ris product sales manager. Mr. O’Neal had 
been serving as salesman for the division 
in the South for the last four years. 

Mr. Connelly was in industrial engineer- 
ing assignments in the firm's glass container 
division. Mr. Morris is a newcomer to 
Owens-Illinois, previously serving as vice 
president of a chemical packaging concern. 


Sales Clinic for Prater 


Conducted by Everett 


A two-day spring sales training meeting, 
conducted by Ralph Everett of Empire Sales 
Training Center, Inc., was held recently by 
Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago. The meet- 
ing also launched a sales contest with a trip 
to Bermuda as first prize. 

Other prizes in the competition, which 
closes May 1, include a hi-fi consolette, sec- 
ond prize, and three-day expense-paid fish- 
ing weekends and travel alarm clocks. 

Mr. Everett, who has conducted many 
such training courses in the industry, con- 
tributes his sales advice each month in The 
Feed Bag in Ralph Everett Sales Clinic. 

Demonstrated at the conclusion of the 
meeting was the proper use of Prater’s new 
portfolio, which presents statistics on Prater 
installations. 


Fresh Alfalfa Produces 
More Bloat Than Dehy 


Dehydrated alfalfa produces less bloat in 
cows than fresh alfalfa, according to Univer- 
sity of California animal scientists. J. M. 
Boda said the degree of bloat was cut by 81 
per cent in tests. 

In the tests, bloat-susceptible cows were 
fed fresh alfalfa for a two-hour period in 
the morning and afternoon. Alfalfa from 
the same field was dehydrated and pelleted 
and fed with each cow’s intake limited to 
the amount of fresh alfalfa fed earlier. 

A partial explanation for the bloat reduc- 
tion, Mr. Boda suggested, may be a denatur- 
ation of water-soluble plant protein. 


Blue Streak ‘has installed a new hammer 
mill at Farmers Supply Co. of Mediapolis, 
Iowa. 


PRATT SALESMEN 
Philip V. D. McLaughlin and Paul Way- 
man have been appointed sales representa- 
tives for Pratt Laboratories, Inc., Junction 
City, Ky. Mr. McLaughlin will serve in 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Wayman in Georgia. 
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Kracked 


SNAP, CRACKLE, POP 

Dick: “What happened to that sweet- 
‘ngin’ canary bird of yours?” 

Emery: “I had to get rid of him. Some- 
ne left him on that old radio out in the 
arn and he learned static.” 

Alex Dreier: No convention speaker 
hould talk longer than the weakest kidney 
n the house. 

FIRST PRIZE 

Two farmers stood before the shooting 
gallery at the county fair. Large prizes were 
being offered customers who could shoot 
any one of several little balls bobbing on 
top of water jets off its perch. 

The first farmer to try had spent $5 with- 
out even nicking one of the balls when the 
other farmer pushed him aside with the 
comment, “Watch how I do it.” 

He took one shot and all the balls dis- 
appeared. 

The two walked away from the booth 
with their arms filled with prizes. 

“How did you ever do it?” the unsuccess- 
ful farmer questioned. 

“Easy,” was the knowing reply. “I shot 
the man workin’ the pump.” 


Doc Anklam: Seems like all you need for 
a best seller is a beautiful girl on the cover 
and no cover on the beautiful girl. 


HONESTY 
A physical culture magazine recently ad- 
vised the following: “To test your stomach 
muscles, clasp your hands over your head 
and place your feet together on the floor. 
Next, bend to the right at the waist as you 
sit to the left of your feet. Raise yourself up 
using sheer muscular control. Now bend to 
the left and sit down on the floor to the 
right of your feet. Keep this up and let us 
know the result.” 
The first letter received said, “Hernia.” 
Chuck Norman defines income tax as 
the first touch of spring; pot luck as train- 
ing the baby in less than a year. 
THE DAWN 
Carole: “I hear Fran is mad at her hus- 
band. I always thought he was perfect, turn- 
ing over his entire pay check to her the 
first of every month the way he does.” 
Louise: “Yeah, but she found out he 
gets paid on the 15th as well.” 


THESE ARE 


pe 
exture 


9? 
and this is the mill 
that makes them 


SUPER-MATIC 


MODEL SM 


HAMMERMILL 


with instant electric (or manually 
operated) remote control screen change 


Left view, 
hammermill motor, fan mo- 


tor, fan suction pipe, fan 
discharge housing, and ac- Name 
tuator electrical junction Company 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., Dept. FB, Franklin, Tenn. 


MODEL-SM 
Sample - Oats 
Screen Size” 


Right rear view, showing 
screen magazine with three 
screens; single screen illus- 
trates screen carriage arms. 


showing 


“Texture Grind" — Horsepower for horsepower 
screen for screen, a Jay Bee will produce a 
finer, more uniform texture of grind than any 
other hammermill made. 


J. B. Sedberry, Inc., Dept. FB, Franklin, Tenn. 
Please send me complete information about the 
Jay Bee Super-matic Model SM Hammermill. 


NO ANTE 

Tony: “I can remember when I said to 
my girl, ‘I bet you wouldn’t marry me!” 

Jerry: “What happened?” 

Tony: “She not only called my bet, she 
raised me five!” 

WHO TOLD? 

“I understand you met your wife at a 
dance. Wasn’t that romantic?” 

“No, it wasn’t. She was supposed to be 
home with the kids.” 
VA-VA-VA-VOOM 

Two hipsters walked by a fair just as the 
human cannonball started to perform. The 
hipsters glanced his way just when he was 
shot from the cannon, sailing 150 feet 
through the air and landing in a pool of 
flaming gasoline. 

One of the hipster duet exclaimed to the 
other, “Man, I'd give anything to try one 
of his cigarettes.” 

WHO DONE IT? 

“Now, students,” the high school chem- 
istry teacher explained, “I'll show you how 
acid dissolves metal.” 

He placed a zinc strip in a bottle of acid 
and the class observed as it slowly dis- 
appeared, 


“Now!” 


triumphantly exclaimed the 


teacher. “What happened to that strip of 
zinc?” 

After several moments of tense silence, 
a low voice from the rear said slowly, 
“Don’t nobody leave this room.” 


Sample “Corn How 
Strven Sige. 


If you haven't discovered what the 
Jay Bee Super-matic Model SM can 
do for you, mail this coupon today! 


City 


Street or Box 


Zone State 
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Merck Appoints Two New 


Regional Sales Heads 


Appointment of two regional sales man- 
agers for agricultural products has been 
announced by Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
N. J. They are Fred O. Church and Frank 
W. Warren. 


Mr. Church, who now will headquarter at 
Atlanta as southern sales manager, previous- 
ly was manager of agricultural chemicals 


FRED CHURCH 


merchandising. Mr. Warren has been as- 
signed the mid-Atlantic region headquarters 
at Philadelphia. 

Before his new assignment, Mr. Warren 
was assistant to the general sales manager of 
the chemical division. Merck said the ap- 
pointments round out its sales and market- 
ing re-organization. 


Sterwin Meet Emphasizes 
Basic Sales Concepts 


Basis sales concepts were re-emphasized 
at its 1958 sales conference, Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc., has reported. The five-day meet- 
ing was held recently at New York City’s 
Hotel Manhattan. 

A day was devoted to executive-salesmen 
conferences to discuss individual field prob- 
lems. Discussions were led by President 
Robert S. Whiteside, William X. Clark, Dr. 
R. C. Sherwood, Keith M. Baldwin, E. P. 
Hassler, and L. R. Patton. 


Oak Harbor (Wash.) Feed & Seed Co. has 
been purchased by R. K. McFadden from 
Henry Widenbach. 


MC MILLEN DIES 
Services were conducted March 5 at Pom- 
pano Beach, Fla., for Stewart W. McMillen, 
53, who died three days earlier. Mr. Mc- 
Millen, the eldest son of Dale W. McMillen 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., was president of Bag 
Service, Inc., Decatur, Ind. 


Ralph Weed of Cyanamid 


Is Dead at Age of 62 


Ralph E. Weed of American Cyanamid 
Co., New York City, died recently in a 
Nyack (N. Y.) hospital at the age of 62, 
Mr. Weed was in the feed industry for 
nearly 314 decades. 


RALPH WEED 


Mr. Weed joined Cyanamid’s Lederle 
Laboratories division in 1946 and was the 
first salesman to introduce Aureomycin to 
the feed industry. His most recent assign- 
ment was special duty in contacting large 
feed manufacturers. 

GREGORY JOINS LILLY 

Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, has appoint- 
ed Dr. Richard P. Gregory Jr. station vet- 
erinarian for its agricultural research divi- 
sion. Dr. Gregory was in private veterinary 
practice before joining Lilly. 
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1. Regular mixing efficiency 
in each mixer. 


2. Molasses attachment as 
integral part. 


Trouble With Big Batches? 


Save 
the Allied Way 


4 Ways Better 


3. Bulk loading to customers 


truck. 


4. Both machines used to mix 


oversize batches. 


U.S. PAT. 2,673,729 


Not an imitation — nor copy. 
Made to our rigid standards. 
F.O.B. Waupaca, Wis., for 


Only $280.90 


P.O. Box 192 


Allied Industries, Inc. 


Waupaca 


Wisconsin 
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Silage Value Enhanced by 


Junpastur Preservative 


Junpastur is a new and improved silage 
preservative which is being explained above, 
left, by Harvey Peckham to Al Negus, 
owner of Madison Dairy Supply Co., Madi- 
son, Wis. Mr. Negus is one of the distrib- 
utors of this product, along with Ansorge 
Distributing Co., Gillett, Wis.; Green Bay 
Flour & Feed Co., Green Bay, Wis.; and 
O. W. Trindal Co., Loyal, Wis. 

Junpastur preservative is recommended 
for keeping bad odors out of silage and the 
vitamins in. The product adds taste appeal 
and has been tested favorably at such well- 
known farms as McKerrow Farms at Wau- 
kesha and Jones Dairy Farm at Fort At- 
kinson. 

The product is used at the rate of three- 
quarters to 14 pounds per ton of grass- 
legume silage or one-half to three-quarters 
of a pound per ton of corn. It has also 
found acceptance for preserving the flavor 
of hay. 

Complete details for feed dealers who 
want to investigate the profit opportunities 
in this product can be obtained by circling 
Reader Service No. 22. 


Offer Aureomycin Soluble 
In New 25-Pound Drums 


Twenty-five pound drums of its Aureo- 
mycin Soluble now are available, American 
Cyanamid Co., New York City, hasan- 
nounced. B. M. Zillman of the farm & 
home division said the large container is 
more economical for large users. 

Mr. Zillman added that the product has 
been improved to provide greater solubility. 
For price and full facts on Aureomycin Sol- 
uble, circle Reader Service No. 6. 


Baker Calcium lodate Is 


New Nationwide Offer 


Calcium iodate now is being distributed 
nationwide by J. T. Baker Chemical Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J., the firm has announced. 
Baker commented that the product recently 
was approved for feed use by control offi- 
cials, 

Calcium iodate, Baker advised, contains 
three per cent more iodine than potassium 
iodate. For full facts on Baker's calcium 
iodate, circle Reader Service No. 13. 


New Hard-Faced Hammer 


Introduced by Pacal 


A new serrated-edge Pacal hard-faced 
hammer is being introduced by Papert, Cal- 
menson € Co., St. Paul, Minn. The firm 


said its new hammers are designed for ex- 
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ceptionally long wear. 

The hammer design permits large amounts 
of tungsten-carbide to be placed on the 
working surface, Paper, Calmenson report- 
ed. For complete technical data on the 


new Pacal hammers, circle Reader Service 
No. 11. 


Peter Hand Will Handle 
Koppers Antioxidants 


The tar products division of Koppers Co., 
Inc., Pittsburgh, has appointed Peter Hand 
Foundation, Chicago, distributor for its an- 
tioxidants. Peter Hand will handle both 
BHT feed-grade crystals and micro-ground 
BHT. 

Koppers said the appointment supple- 
ments the activities of its present national 
sales organization. Better service and more 
convenient distribution are expected to re- 
sult. 

For information on the Koppers products, 
circle Reader Service No. 2. 


Xanthophyll Pigmenter 
Advantages Described 


Bowman Feed Products’ new Bo-Zan 
Type 505 xanthophyll pigmentation prod- 
uct for broiler and layer feeds is described 
as having important advantages over other 
pigmenting additives. Included is the fact 
that the product is highly stable, whereas 
the Holland (Mich.) firm reports that na- 
tural sources of xanthophyll vary markedly 
because of weather and soil conditions and 
storage. 

In a yellow corn and alfalfa broiler feed, 
Bo-Zan 505 is used at a rate of one to two 
pounds a ton. The product is already in 
wide use across the country. 

Bowman’s pigmenter is dry, free-flowing, 
stable, and yellow to light orange in hue. 
For full facts, samples, and prices, circle 
Reader Service No. 21. 


Andrews Screw Unloader 
Installed Undertrack 


A new undertrack screw unloader for 
hopper cars has been added to the convey- 
ing equipment line of Andrews Machine 
Co., Decatur, Ill. The firm said its new P-52 
unit is designed for semi-permanent installa- 
tion and use. 

The unloader is buried under siding rails 
over which hopper cars can be spotted. It 
can be installed horizontally or inclined, 
Andrews explained. 

The standard length of the unit is a little 
under six feet. For complete technical data 
on Andrew’s new undertrack screw unload- 
er, circle Reader Service No. 12. 


Joe Schmid is managing Pay ‘n’ Save Feed 
& Garden Center, a new firm at Grants 
Pass, Ore. 
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The Feed Bag Reader Service Has Filled 59,967 Requests for Data 


New Duplex Corn Cutter 
Combines Four Steps 


Cutting, grading, cleaning, and polishing 
are combined into one operation with the 
new corn cutter and grader shown here, the 
manufacturer has reported. The unit is be- 
ing made by Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Features reported for the new Kelly Du- 
plex machine are low maintenance and pow- 
er costs and uniform product. Capacity 
ranges to 24, tons an hour. The unit is 
powered by a 7!4-horsepower motor or belt 
drive. 

Screens can be changed in 30 seconds, 
Duplex said. For complete technical data 
on the new Kelly Duplex corn cutter and 
grader, circle Reader Service No. 14. 


Facts on Oakes Overhead 
Poultry Feeder Setup 


Literature describing what it terms its 
most popular mechanical poultry feeder in- 
stallation now is available from Oakes Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Tipton, Ind. 

The Oakes installation fills hanging and 
floor feeders from an overhead position. 
Features reported for this method include 


Circle What You Want 


labor savings, no feed loss, and adaptability 
to feeders being used in poultry houses. 
Retail feed merchants and others inter- 
ested in obtaining franchise information and 
literature on Oakes’ feeder installation 
should circle Reader Service No. 15. 


Fruehauf Stainless Steel 


Trailer Hauls in Bulk 


A new stainless steel trailer for bulk ma- 
terials and liquids has been developed by 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit. Bulk material 
is loaded through a nozzle in the nose of 
the trailer. 


A hydraulic lift elevates the nose during 
loading to eliminate voids. The tank body, 
Fruehauf explained, is glass insulated and 
covered with an aluminum shell. 


For complete technical data on Fruehauf's 
new bulk tank trailer, circle Reader Service 
No. 16. 


Peter Hand Bulletin on 
New FW Premix Plan 


An attractive new eight-page bulletin on 
its FW premix program for feed manufac- 
turers has been published by Peter Hand 
Foundation, Chicago. The FW program is 
designed to provide fish and whey factors 
in addition to vitamins, antibiotics, and anti- 
oxidants. 

Nutritional specifications and sample for- 
mulas for both poultry and swine feeds un- 
der the FW program are given in the bul- 
letin. Peter Hand said its FW premixes re- 
place 10 to 15 different nutritive-supplying 
sources, which cuts inventories of feed man- 
ufacturers. 


For copies of Peter Hand's new bulletin 
on its FW premix program, circle Reader 
Service No. 4. 

INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 

New literature describing its electric hand 
pallet trucks and fork lifts has been pub- 
lished by Raymond Corp., Greene, N. Y. 
For literature, circle Reader Service No. 7. 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 2111 SEC. 34.9 P. L. & R. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che feed Bag 


1712 West St. Paul Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Hayes & Stolz Develops 
New Drop-Bottom Mixer 


Development of a new drop-bottom mix- 
er has been announced by Hayes & Stolz 
Industrial Mfg. Co., Inc., Fort Worth, Tex. 
The firm recommends its unit for premixing 
feeds and other materials. 

Available in stainless steel, the mixer 
comes in sizes up to two-ton capacity. The 
drop-bottom feature is reported to stop any 
material from remaining in the mixing unit. 

Feed industry members interested in ob- 
taining complete technical data on the new 
Hayes & Stolz drop-bottom mixer should 
circle Reader Service No. 1. 


Brochure Is Offered on 
Kaiser Nest-A- Bin 


A colorful 16-page booklet describing 
Nest-A-Bins for handling bulk materials 
now is available from Howard Terminal, 
Oakland, Calif. The Golden state firm is 
distributor for the bins made by the Kaiser 
Aircraft & Electronics division of Kaiser 
Industries Corp. 

Kaiser Nest-A-Bins are said to be made of 
strong, corrosion-resistant aluminum alloy 
with a capacity of 77 cubic feet. When not 
in use, the bins are stored one inside an- 
other. For copies of the Nest-A-Bin bro- 
chure, circle Reader Service No. 18. 


Merck Now Sells HepZide 
As 20 Per Cent Premix 


Merck & Co., Inc., now is marketing its 
HepZide as a 20 per cent premix for use 
in feeds. Merck's product is designed to 
prevent and control blackhead in chickens 
and turkeys. 

HepZide initially was marketed for use 
in drinking water. For complete data on 
Merck's new HepZide premix, circle Reader 
Service No. 9. 


ASL Animal Health Line 


Includes Coccidiostat 


Included in its line of poultry and live- 
stock medicinals is SQ-50, a patented form 
of sulfaquinoxaline, American Scientific 
Laboratories, Inc., Madison, Wis., has an- 
nounced. $Q-50 is designed for the preven- 
tion and control of coccidiosis in poultry. 

The firm describes SQ-50 as a 50 per 
cent veterinary solution of sulfaquinoxaline 
to be administered in drinking water. For 
complete scientific data on ASL’s coccidi- 
ostat, circle Reader Service No. 10. 

VITASCOPE AGENT 

A European-made unit for germination 
analysis of grain and seed, Vitascope, will 
be distributed in the United States by 
Burrows Equipment Co., Evanston, 
Burrows has announced. For full facts on 
the Vitascope, circle Reader Service No. 19. 
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—Income Tax 
(Continued from page 22) 


file a petition with the tax court. Dur- 
ing this 90-day period there is still a 
chance for settlement in pre-trial hear- 
ing in the appellate division. 


2) The taxpayer can pay the tax in 
dispute, file a refund claim, and if it 
is denied bring suit against the direc- 
tor of internal revenue or the United 
States in a district court. 


3) The taxpayer can pay the tax in 
dispute and bring suit for it in the 
court of claims. 

The legal work of the Internal Rev- 
enue service is performed by the office 
of the chief counsel. The chief counsel 
is an assistant general counsel of the 
Treasury department. The commis- 
sioner of internal revenue looks to the 
chief counsel for counsel and legal ad- 
vice on rulings, interpretations, regu- 
lations, and litigation. 

In each regional commissioner’s of- 
fice there is an appellate division. It is 
here that the taxpayer may come on 
protested cases to appeal from an ad- 
verse decision of the district director's 
office. 

The tax court is an independent 
agency in the executive branch of the 
government. The tax court, like the 
public defender, is not obligated in 
any way to strengthen the case of the 
government. It is not uncommon for 
the tax court to disagree with the com- 
missioner of internal revenue. The tax 
court reviews deficiencies asserted by 
the commissioner for additional in- 
come taxes, excess profits taxes, gift 
taxes, Vinson act profit limitations, ap- 
peals in renegotation proceedings, and 
the self-employment tax. It has no jur- 
isdiction over any other taxes. 

The tax court consists of 16 judges 
and is located in Washington, D. C. 
Trials are also conducted in principal 
cities throughout the country. At time 
of filing a petition, the taxpayer should 
also file a request indicating where he 
would prefer the trial to be held. 

In a trial before the tax court, the 
taxpayer must bear the burden of 
proving the error assigned in the peti- 
tions to the commissioner’s deficiency 
determination. If you can establish the 
commissioner is in error you do not 
have to go one step further to prove 
what the correct tax liability is. The 
burden of proving fraud is upon the 
commissioner. That is why the gov- 
ernment tries for an air-tight case be- 
fore fraud proceedings are begun. 
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If the tax court decision is not fa- 
vorable to the taxpayer, he can request 
a further review of his case by one of 
the U. S. courts of appeals. This peti- 
tion to the court of appeals must be 
filed within three months after the tax 
court decision is handed down. 

And if either party is still unhappy 
with the decision they may seek a re- 
view by the Supreme court, through a 
petition. 

When tax matters get out of the 
hands of the district director of inter- 
nal revenue, the taxpayer needs the 
assistance of an accountant, tax law- 


yer, or both. This, of course, can be 
quite costly. As far as the average tax- 
payer is concerned he will seldom have 
to go to the courts for help. 

He can eliminate this costly proce- 
dure in almost every case if he will 
make every effort to become familiar 
with the law and to obey it. Honest 
mistakes can usually be corrected by 
the district director of internal rev- 
enue. 


A vertical bulk feed handling.screw con- 
veyor made by Prater has been installed 
at Iverson Lumber Co., Roseburg, Ore. 


you'll be days and dollars ahead 


HAMMER MILL REPLACEMENT PARTS 


Don’t let worn or defective hammers, screens 
and other vital hammer mill parts stretch 
out milling time, lower the quality of your 
grind, and eat up your profits. Replace with 
dependable Schutte Hammer Mill Parts. 


YOU'LL LENGTHEN THE LIFE OF YOUR MiLL, 
because Schutte parts are rugged and dur- 
able. For example, the Patented Adjustable 
Hammers, with 10 working surfaces, are of 
special hardened steel for long cutting life. 
Schutte Screens are made from heavy, abra- 
sion resistant steel. Fans are extra-heavy, 
all-welded steel to insure peak capacity with 
minimum use of power. 


YOU'LL SHORTEN DOWNTIME! Schutte replace- 
ment parts are quickly available. Most of 
them can be shipped from stock the same 
day orders are received. 


YOU'LL HAVE A DEPENDABLE SOURCE! Long 
a parts specialist, Schutte has also a rep- 
utation for building the best mills in the 
business . . . since 1930. Get full details by 
requesting Parts Bulletin 854 today. 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER COMPANY, INC. 


878 BAILEY AVE., BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 


Schutte Hammer Mills, Feed Mixers, Molasses 
Blenders, Crusher Feeders, Baggers, Dust Col- 
lectors, Portable Bulk Scales, Replacement Parts. 
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Package for Profit 
with... 


WERTHAN 
BETTER 
BUILT 
BAGS 


You'll Like 
Our Fast Service 


MULTIWALLS 
WERTHCO PRINTS 
BURLAP BAGS 
COTTON BAGS 
AND 
SEWING THREAD 


Ask Us 


WERTHAN 
BAG 
CORPORATION 


1400 8th AVENUE, NORTH 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Midwest Sales Office 


141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Phone HArrison 7-4960 


— Washington Millwheel 


(Continued from page 21) 


hensive farm program this year that the 
administration would find acceptable. There 
is virtually no chance at all that congress 
will go along with the program proposed 
by the administration. 

Thus, at this time, everything points to 
a stalemate. 


EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF 

“The President's coattails,” a GOP con- 
gressman observed recently, “are losing 
their starch.” He was expressing the senti- 
ments of a good many midwestern Repub- 
licans, who have a strong suspicion that 
they will fare far better at the polls this 
fall if they don’t run as “Ike men.” Some 
are convinced that the thing to do is to 
campaign on their own, keeping the admin- 
istration out of it and taking an independent 
stand on issues that are of local interest. 

There are several reasons for this attitude. 
First, the conservative Midwest has not tak- 
en kindly to some key administration poli- 
cies and programs. Foreign aid and farm 
legislation are two examples. Second, an 
impressive number of GOP candidates who 
had the President’s personal blessing and 
strong support have been defeated in the 
past four years. Third, public opinion sur- 
veys have indicated that the President's 
popularity, while still great, has slipped. 

Mr. Eisenhower has pointedly observed 
that he was elected in 1956 with the biggest 
vote ever given a Presidential candidate. 
That is his way of warning dissident Repub- 
licans that his programs have strong public 
support. 

But the warning doesn’t carry much 
weight with a lot of GOP congressmen, 
especially those from the farm belt. While 
the President was being re-elected with a 
hefty majority in 1956, they recall, Repub- 
lican fortunes in the Midwest suffered. 

It’s likely that fewer Republicans this 
year will be standing in line at the White 


House, waiting to have their pictures taken 
shaking hands with Ike. And the President 
may find that he isn’t getting as many re- 
quests as in the past to campaign for party 
members who fear they are in bad political 
trouble. 


EMPLOYMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


If someone tells you that employment in 
a particular area is increasing and another 
person tells you that unemployment is on 
the rise in the same area, don’t haul off and 
accuse one of them as being all wet. Actual- 
ly, both could be right. This summer, for 
example, there will be an almost simul- 
taneous increase in both employment and 
unemployment. It happens every year. Stu- 
dents will be looking for vacation work, and 
more women will taking temporary jobs. 

Thus, employment will increase. But, so 
will unemployment, since there will be a sud- 
den, seasonal jump of about four million in 
the nation’s labor force. This is an example 
of an overlooked aspect of the employment 
situation. Right now, according to Labor 
department officials, some areas of the coun- 
try are experiencing a rise in both employ- 
ment and unemployment. 

In 1941, just before we got into World 
War II, about 10 per cent of the labor 
force was unemployed. Last month, with 
the number of persons out of work ap- 
proaching the 1941 figure, the unemployed 
comprised less than seven per cent of the 
labor force. 

The explanation is that the labor force 
has grown greatly since 1941 — from 55, 
900,000 to an estimated 67,200,000. And, 
even in times when workers can pick and 
choose there is unemployment. In 1943, in 
the midst of the war, about a million per- 
sons were listed as unemployed. In 1951, 
during the Korean war, unemployment 
reached nearly three per cent of the labor 
force. At any given time there are persons 
between jobs or who, for one reason or an- 
other, are not working even though jobs 
are available. 


“A packaged job is the only 
way to buy” 


says Neil Henry, 
owner & oper- 
ator of Henry 


Feed Service, TRUCK MOST 
Lancaster, Ohio 


This mill is an example 
of an efficient “pack- —|“”"\""” 
aged” feed plant, in- 


cluding hoist, 80-bushel = 
dump, pit strew feeder, crusher, sheller, grinder, three-ton mixer, 
molasses blender, and bulk feed screw . . 


DESIGNED & APPLIED BY 


Thoro-Speed Corp. Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Telephone Springfield, Ohio, FAirfax 5-7646 
Designers & Manufacturers of Packaged Feed Plants 
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— Secretaries 
(Continued from page 25) 


to be their own bosses. Mr. Berger 
said so long as support prices are high 
enough to permit the one-third of the 
farmers who are really efficient to 
make money and expand operations, 
the surpluses will increase. He main- 
tained the farm program has been giv- 
ing too much incentive for production. 

Others who appeared on the pro- 
gram included B. W. Whitlock, direc- 
tor of the Grain division of USDA, 
who discussed the inspection service; 
Clarence Miles, manager of the legis- 


lative department of the Chamber of © 


Commerce of the United States; John 
Harvey, deputy commissioner of the 
Food & Drug administration, who ex- 
plained the new corn sanitation pro- 
gram; Curtis H. Porterfield of the 
American Association of Nurserymen, 
who conducted a convention clinic; 
and Dr. V. John Brensike of the agri- 
cultural marketing service of USDA, 
who reported on a survey of custom 
feed milling operations. 

A symposium on activities of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National asso- 
ciation was participated in by Madison 
Clement, its president, Waco, Tex.; 
director R. F. Cunningham of New 
York City; and Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Alvin E. Oliver, Washington, 
D.C. 

Highlight of the three-day meeting 
was a congressional dinner to which 
senators and representatives were in- 
vited as guests. More than 65 members 
of congress participated and heard 
Robert C. Woodworth, vice president 
of Cargill, Inc., present a word pic- 
ture of the operation of the grain and 
feed industry. 


Elect Hochberg Head of 


Nopco Fine Chemicals 


Dr. Melvin Hochberg has been elected 
vice president in charge of Nopco Chemi- 
cal Co.’s fine chemicals division. His elec- 
tion was announced by Vice President Har- 
old A. Swanson of the Harrison (N. J.) 
concern. 

The fine chemicals division was expanded 
recently to include the agricultural, Vitex, 
and special markets departments. The ag 
department's products are best known by 
feed men. 

Feed products offered include Nopco’s 
Micratized vitamins, Nopco-Pak custom 
mixes, and Nopcay type V, a new vitamin 
A product. 


Donald C. McKnight of Enon Valley, Pa., 


has purchased a Jay Bee mobile Feed- 
maker. 
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HONEGGER SCHOOL 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, Ill., re- 
cently held a five-day farm service school 
for its feed handlers and sales trainees. 
Forty-three students from nine states at- 
tended. 


Western Aids PENB in 
Publicity Campaigns 

Western Advertising Agency's public re- 
lations division has been named to handle 
publicity and promotion programs temyo- 
rarily for the Poultry & Egg National 
Board. David L. Howlett is public relations 
director for the Chicago agency. 

According to Lloyd H. Geil, PENB gen- 
eral manager, the appointment will be ef- 


SUPERIOR 
BALER-T WA 
BALER-T 


wie 


TOP QUALITY! Only Grade “A” Sisal, 
—— under ideal conditions in Yucatan, 

exico. Fibres combed 8 times to as- 
sure uniform length, strongly woven, 
“‘sheared”’ to eliminate tow-burr and 
treated to repel moisture, insects, rodents. 
Unwinds without twisting or collapsing. 
Baler twine is knotless. 

NO HANDLING HEADACHES WITH 
J-MTC! Tremendous production...prompt 
order eer ac . . fast shipment insure 
de co of J-MTC twine to meet sales 
de . Combination shipments easily 


fective until a replacement is made for 
Bronte Leicht, who resigned last month to 
assume similar public relations responsibili- 
ties with the Pure Milk association in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Geil stated that PENB’s promo- 
tion plans are continuing uninterrupted. 


James E. Baker has welcomed, his 22-year- 
old army veteran son, Terry, into James E. 
Baker Co., Los Angeles concentrate manu- 
facturing firm. 


PURINA DIVIDEND 
A regular dividend of 25 cents per com- 
mon share has been voted by Ralston Puri- 
na Co., St. Louis. The dividend will be 
paid June 12 to shareholders of record on 
May 22. 


made. Cylinders ny in waterproof 

aft paper, securely bound—6 cylinders 
to 50-lb. bale of binder twine: 2 balls to 
40-lb. baler twine bale. 

LIBERAL PROFIT MARGINS assured by 
J-MTC mass production economies passed 
on to you. J-MTC twines are no-work 
items that sell themselves. Check our 
prices today and order NOW for prompt 
or later shipment. 


M TRADING CORP. 


5. Franklin St., Chicago 6, | 


WAbash 2-2065 


2054 BATH AVENUE 


NEED LIQUID PREMIXES? 


FORTA-VITE 


e HIGH MULTIVITAMIN CONCENTRATE 
e WATER SOLUBLE 


OmNI-ViTE FEEDS, INC. 


e ECONOMICAL 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Gambling 
When Las Vegas Merchant 
Deals With Farmers 


The conservative sign in front of 
his place of business is dwarfed and 
shadowed by the glittering lights of 
his community’s legally-licensed gam- 
bling casinos and gaudy hotels, yet a 
level-headed western feed merchant is 
earning a substantial living amidst the 
lively attractions of America’s roulette 
and slot-machine capital. 

4 & 

Las Vegas, Nev., boasts of being 

the gambling capital of the world. Few 
of its gamblers, though, would be will- 
ing to take the chance that L. G. (Les) 
Adams did seven years ago, when he 
opened his Adams Feed Co. in Las 
Vegas. 
The odds are stacked heavily against 
success in the feed business there, for 
the country round about is arid desert, 
with little farming or stock raising 
anywhere near. 

However, in spite of the seemingly 
insurmountable odds, Mr. Adams has 
built up a sizable and profitable feed 
business, and constant expansion into 
other, related lines has steadily in- 
creased sales volume. 

Strange as it may seem, gamblers 
are among his best customers. The 
gambling palaces run 24 hours a day, 
and being tied down to a roulette, 
crap, or other gambling table long 
hours of the day or night is pretty 
confining and decidedly trying on the 
nerves. 

Card dealers need outdoor recre- 
ation of some sort to keep them fit. 
Many find horseback riding ideal for 
this purpose. 

Certain residence sections of Las 
Vegas are zoned to permit backyard 
farming and the keeping of a limited 
amount of livestock. As a result, many 
of the gambling dealers have their 
own saddle horses which they keep 
at their homes and thus have readily 
available for daily use. 

Frequently other members of the 
family have saddle horses, too, and 
the children have ponies. All of which 
means a considerable market for horse 
feed and hay in the city. 

Mr. Adams has lost no opportunity 
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to gain the good will of horse owners 
and acquaint them with the merits of 
his particular brand of feed. Besides 
frequent newspaper advertising, he 
contributes freely to the sponsorship 
of such local events as the Arabian 
horse show and the junior horse show. 

“There are two major factors in- 
volved in our success as feed dealers 
in this land of card dealers,” Mr. 
Adams asserted. “One of these is 
quality and the other is service. We 
handle only top-grade products, we 
always maintain a complete stock, and 
we try to give all our customers the 
best and promptest service possible. 

“We find price a secondary factor 
in selling feed,” he commented. “Our 
horse feed customers, for example, 
take great pride in their animals and 
are interested in keeping them sleek 
and spirited, rather than in saving a 
few cents on a sack of feed. 

“We find this true of nearly all feed 
buyers. They are looking for results. 
With the spread so narrow between 
cheap feeds and quality products, it 
is not hard to educate feeders to the 
economy and greater satisfaction that 
comes from buying the best.” 


The Winning Hand in 


LES ADAMS 
The game is sound. 


Though mixed horse feeds are im- 
portant volumewise, the firm sells an 
even greater amount of poultry feeds, 
despite the fact that there is not a 
single large poultry growing operation 
in the area. 

Mr. Adams pointed out that nu- 
merous attempts have been made in 
the past, but they were invariably un- 
derfinanced shoestring operations that 
failed to make the grade. 

He is confident that someone with 
sufficient know-how and capital will 
before long establish a successful poul- 
try operation to supply the city’s 50, 
000 residents and thousands of visitors. 

In the meantime, poultry feed sales 
are chiefly to backyard poultry raisers 
who have a few chickens for their 
own use and diversion. Adams Feed 
Co. encourages these small operators 
and their number has grown to the 
point where their feed purchases total 
a sizable sum. 

Most of these small growers can 
also be counted on to buy their baby 
chicks at Adams Feed Co., as well as 
poultry remedies, sanitation products, 
and other supplies. 

In his younger days Mr. Adams, 
who was raised on a ranch, went to 
the University of Nevada on an agri- 
cultural scholarship given by Union 
Pacific railway. His college education 
was cut short by the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor, when he enlisted in 
the Armed forces. 

Upon being released from service at 
the end of the war he returned to 
Nevada and secured a job as flour 
salesman for Pillsbury mills. 

In the course of his travels he found 
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the supplier’s feed outlet in Las Vegas 
was failing to do an energetic mer- 
chandising job. As a consequence, Mr. 
Adams asked the company to give him 
a feed franchise in the city. 


This was arranged and Adams Feed 
Co. opened for business in a small 
rented store in May, 1951. Mr. Adams 
spent half his small capital on remodel- 
ing the store and the rest for a small 
stock of feed. 


He is convinced that his survival in 
this precarious period was due to the 
fact that competitors thought he was 
backed by Pillsbury, instead of tread- 


SPECULATION and overbidding may be 
characteristics of Las Vegas, Nev., 

in general, but they have no place at 
Les Adams' soundly-managed feed and 
farm supply business. This imposing 
structure isn't far from the neon glitter 


of the 24-hour-a-day gambling casinos. 


ing a wobbly tightrope on his own — 
the latter was the case. 
Since then the history of the com- 
pany has been one of steady growth. 
In October, 1956, Mr. Adams 
moved his business to a new home 


which he had built at 1415 Western 


av. This modern fireproof building is 
located on the Union Pacific right of 
way and has plenty of adjacent room 
for outdoor storage of hay and other 
bulky products, as well as future ware- 
housing expansion. 

The 45 by 60-foot concrete block 
warehouse has two loading docks on 
the street side, two on the railway 
side, and one at the end opening on 
the lot where immense stacks of hay, 
peat moss, fertilizer, and other prod- 
ucts are stored. Because of the mild 


(Concluded on page 86) 


MODERN FEED PLANTS 


By IBBERSON 


. E. IBBERSON COMPAN 
NGINEERS & CONTRACTORS Sin 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Letters From Readers 


To say that I am delighted with the 
first of the series of articles [on our 
company; March issue, pages: 50-54} 
is a real understatement. It takes real 
journalistic know-how and intuition to 


grasp the feel and aspirations of a 
group of people as you have in this 
article. I know that nothing as splen- 
did as this has ever been done about 
our company before. You have put 
our company’s realities and dreams in 
print; you understand us better than 
we understood ourselves. 

Guy L. Cooper Jr. 

President 

O. A. Cooper Co. 

Humboldt, Neb. 


Please enter my subscription to The 
Feed Bag. We are contemplating the 
establishment of a mixing plant. 

Frank Pico 

Pico-Lewis Co. 

Santurce, Puerto Rico 


Your magazine has furnished a great 
deal of valuable information through- 
out the years to the feed industry. 
Charles Van Horssen 
2763 Broadway Av. 
Evanston, IIl. 


Your monthly magazine is a really at- 
tractive and informative piece, from 
which I have profited a lot. 

N. A. Baracat 

Animal Feeds Specialist 

Heliopolis, Egypt 
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I would like a copy of “What Made 
USDA Change Its Mind on Hundred- 
weights,” in The Feed Bag for Octo- 
ber, 1957. 
Robert T. Lorenzen 
Assistant Agricultural 
Engineer 
Colorado State University 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


In the more than four years that I 
have spent in the Department of Ag- 
riculture I have had the extraordinary 
good fortune to continue old friend- 
ships and establish new ones. My ex- 
perience here has been rewarding in 
many ways, but chief among them 
has been the opportunity to count you 
among the fine people with whom I 
have worked and associated. Now that 
I am moving on, I trust and truly hope 
that we will not lose touch. 


Robert D. McMillen, 
Executive Vice President 
Rogel International, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 
(Mr. McMillen served as executive 
assistant to Secretary of Agriculture 


Benson.) 


Your editorial in the March issue of 
The Feed Bag is, in our opinion, not 
only in the interest of the grain and 
flour industries but also in the public 
interest. 
George P. Larrick 
Commissioner 
Food & Drug Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


I have just finished reading the March 
issue of The Feed Bag and want to 
congratulate you on the excellence of 
the issue and thank you for your 
wonderful cooperation with Animal 
Health Month in 1958.Thanks so 
much for your fine cofitribution and 
trust that the new concept of animal 
health will be accepted by the live- 
stock owners on our farms. 

Dal L. Bruner 

Executive Secretary 

Animal Health Institute 

Des Moines 


Just re-read Pulse of the Industry for 
March and surely like your comments 
regarding integration. 
Dr. Robert R. Spitzer 
Executive Vice President 
Murphy Products Co. 
Burlington, Wis. 


We would like to obtain five reprints 
of the article, “What Does the Future 
Hold for Farming as We Know It 
Now?” by Dr. Earl Butz, published 
in the February issue of The Feed Bag. 


Ivan L. Corbridge, Chairman 

Department of Agricultural 
Economics 

Brigham. Young University 

Provo, Utah 


A Bryant sheller and crusher are now in 
service at Farmers Supply Co., Enfield, 
N.C. 


CARPENTER NAMED 
Marshall G. Carpenter has been appoint- 
ed general sales manager for International 
Machinery Development Corp., Minneapo- 
lis. International makes the Pell-O-Matic 
pellet mill. 
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Read About! 


the Golden 


May 21-23 at Chicago 
with 


Che feed Bag 


MA Y: Full pre-convention coverage; 
history; official program; other aids to 
make this the best meeting you ever 
have attended. Bonus copies available 
at the meeting. 


ATTENTION: Firms with prod- 


ucts and services for feed manufactur- 
ers. This is your chance to cash in on 
the interest generated in the AFMA’s 
golden anniversary meeting with an 


word-phote report; advertising investment in The Feed 


highlights, sidelights will enhance The 


Feed Bag’s detailed coverage of the 
convention proper. Don’t miss the ex- 
clusive interview with AFMA Board 


- Bag’s June issue. Rates stay the same 
— $230 full page, $120 half page, $58.50 
quarter page. 


Chairman Oscar Straube! 


Late Advertising for May Issue Accepted Through May 5 
May 20 Is Final Deadline for June Issue 


Che Feed Bag ....... 3, Wisconsi 


1712 West St. Paul Avenue WEst 3-3690 n 
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— Gamble 


(Continued from page 83) 


winters and scarcity of rainfall in 
Nevada, outdoor storage is feasible for 
many products. 

At the other end of the warehouse 
is an attractive brick store and office 
building. The floor of this is at ground 
level, while the warehouse floor is at 
dock level. The store building is 20 
by 46 feet, with rest rooms and a 
bright, cheery office for Mr. Adams 
in the rear. Attractive oak paneling 
separates these from the store and es- 
tablishes an air of refinement seldom 
seen in a feed store. 

In fact, this feed store is not like 


Name Committeemen for 


Illinois Feed Meeting 


The Illinois Feed association has appoint- 
ed Bob Pevahouse of the Springfield (IIl.) 
office of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. gen- 
eral committee chairman for its 1958 con- 
vention. The meeting will be held Nov. 
5-6 at Springfield. 

Committee heads and members are Carl 
Rylander, Herman Homann, William Hen- 
ebry, and John C. Dillinger, membership; 


BOB PEVAHOUSE 


Ivan Miller, W. R. Cheek, M. D. King, Ted 
Myren, Al Mavis, Walter Riess, and Don 
Sloan, program; Willis Sauder, Lee Roy 
Jackson, Elmer Roth, and Jack Stevenson, 
attendance and publicity. 

Bruce Glezen, Paul Goldstein, and Quin- 
tin Siemer, door prizes; Herbert Woolsey, 
Ed Ware, Romie Kendall, Pal Meyer, Fred 
May, Bob Turnage, and Richard Reed, re- 
ception; Dan Teefey, Jack Wessel, and 
Lloyd Winslow, exhibitors reception; Keith 
Wheelock, Jim Walters, and George Hawk- 
ins, entertainment. 

Dexter Obenhaus, Richard Aiken, and 
Donald Wilson, ladies entertainment; and 
Herbert H. Hoemann and Herschel Wilson, 
security. 
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most. It’s almost too neat and clean to Thompson Joins McMillen 


pose as a feed store. In a row down 
the center are neatly piled small bags 
of feed. These are largely for display, 
since orders are usually filled from 
the warehouse docks. 

Along one wall is shelving for stock 
and poultry remedies and a series of 
pegs on which bridles and saddle ac- 
cessories are displayed. On the other 
side is a row of wooden horses dis- 
playing saddles. 

From this it is evident that catering 
to saddle horse owners is more than 
just a matter of offering them top- 
grade feeds. Saddles and other leather 
goods are a profitable sideline. 

In fact, much of the expansion and 
growth of Adams Feed Co. has been 
achieved through extension and pro- 
motion of related lines that can be 
tied in with feed. 

With the potential volume of feed 
sales in the area limited as it is, Mr. 
Adams has succesfully increased prof- 
its by pushing these related lines, on 
both a retail and wholesale level. 

Sales of formula feeds presently 
average 80 tons a month, and 1,400 
tons of hay are sold in the course of a 
year. 

A profitable sideline is the whole- 
saling of flour to bakeries of the area. 
Nurseries are good customers for fer- 
tilizers and peat moss, products that 
are also retailed from the store in 
smaller quantities. 

Because of the varied lines carried, 
volume is relatively steady throughout 
the year and not subject to the season- 
al ups and downs of an exclusive feed 
business. 

All in all, the wheel of fortune has 
been kind to Les Adams. He has gam- 
bled and won! However, unlike the 
majority of gamblers who flock to Las 
Vegas, he has not trusted to the ele- 
ment of luck, but has backed his play 
with hard work and astute planning, 
a winning combination at any time. 


Frank Adams Establishes 


Business in Chicago 


The former president of Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., Frank W. Adams, now is in 
private law practice as financial, legal, and 
business counsel. His office is in the Chica- 
go Board of Trade building. 

Mr. Adams, who has been a member of 
the Illinois bar since 1931, resigned Feb. 1 
as president of Arcady, acquired recently 
by A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill. 


Mumaw & Williams Co., East Claridon, 
Ohio, has installed a new Blue Streak 
mixer. 


In Special Feed Sales 


Clyde W. Thompson has joined McMill- 
en Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., Edward E. 
Reynolds, feed sales director, has announced. 
Mr. Thompson will be concerned with spe- 
cial feed sales assignments. 


CLYDE THOMPSON 


The new McMillen appointee has been 
connected with the feed industry since 
1939, serving most recently as manager of 
marketing services for A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co., Decatur, Ill. 


McVicker of Cornell Is 
New Wayne Poultryman 


A Cornell University poultry specialist, 
Robert J. McVicker, has been appointed 
to the staff of the educational service divi- 
sion of Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago. M. W. 


ROBERT MC VICKER 


Watts, division director, said Mr. McVicker 
will headquarter at Libertyville, Ill. 

The new Wayne poultryman was at Cor- 
nell for the last 2! years. Prior, Mr. Mc- 
Vicker was a poultry specialist for Iowa 
State College, where he earned his bache- 
lor’s degree. He received his master’s degree 
in poultry marketing at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 


Harry Wilson, formerly of Mound City, Mo., 
has been named manager of the new Far- 
ragut (Iowa) Elevator Co. 
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Nopco Feed Supplements 
Now Made at Peoria 


Plant facilities for producing its line of 
oultry and livestock feed supplements have 
seen installed at Peoria, Ill., by the fine 
-hemicals division of Nopco Chemical Co., 
Harrison, N. J. Some production is under- 
way with full output expected in a few 
weeks. 

The new plant is adjacent to Nopco’s 
manufacturing facilities for fermentation- 
source vitamins and carriers. It will increase 
service to Nopco customers in the Midwest, 
Dr. Melvin Hochberg, vice president, ad- 
vised. 

Nopco also has plants and warehouses at 
Harrison; Richmond, Calif.; Cedartown, 
Ga.; and London, Canada. 


Gunther Commentary Part 
Of Pfizer’s '57 Report 


The commentary, “Inside Pfizer,” which 
appeared as part of the 1957 annual report 
of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., was produced 
by John Gunther, author of “Inside Eu- 
rope.” The report appeared as a special 
supplement to the New York Times on 
March 23. 

Author Gunther, left, is shown interview- 
ing Dr. Warren M. Reynolds, assistant di- 
rector of Pfizer’s agricultural research cen- 
ter near Terre Haute, Ind. Pfizer’s center 
was described in Mr. Gunther’s 5,000-word 
article. 


Check 
these features: 


Model “R” Hytrol 
constr 
6 Rutf-Top belt for longer 


e 

@ Loads at floor level 

@ Reversibie at switch 
@ Sizes—10 to 2 


Model “B” Hytrol 
@ Handles 150 tb. bags, boxes, 
cartons 
hydraulically to 45 
ere 
@ Ruff-Top belt, with or 
without cleats 


_ @ Reversible at flip of switch 
@ Sizes—10 to 22 ft. 


WHY GRAIN, FEED and SEED MEN LIKE 


"Tice versatile conveyors are so 
completely flexible in use that every 
stacking or loading job can be done 
; with a maximum of worker 
satisfaction and a minimum 
of time and labor. 


MODEL “B" 
HYTROL 

A heavy-duty port- 
able, folding con- 
veyor, bulit for 
long life. 


sturdily 


MODEL “R” HYTROL 

A lightweight aluminum 

folding conveyor for com- 
plete portability. 


BOTH MODELS FOLD 
IN HALF 


= 


**See your Seedburo Representative” 


(SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU) 


COMPAN 


OR CALL - 
COLLECT 


ANdover 
3-2128 


Dept. FB-4, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Mr. Reynolds here is explaining the func- 
tions of Pfizer's “mechanical cow,” which 
is designed to duplicate the digestive func- 
tion of the rumen. Mr. Gunther also visited 
Pfizer plants and offices in the East and 
Midwest. 


The newspaper supplement followed the 
same format and was identical in format to 
the annual report to shareholders mailed 
earlier by Pfizer. 


McNabb [Ill.) Grain Co. has purchased a 
new Blue Streak hammer mill and three- 
ton mixer. 


NATIONAL MOoLAsses CoMPANY 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) 
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KELLER ELEVATED 


Elevation of Donald S. Keller to direct f ° 
a new research function has been an- QSic lila AY yn OCcusS 
nounced by Eastern States Farmers’ Ex- 

change, West Springfield, Mass. Mr. Keller 


will develop and execute a two-way educa- 
tional program within the scope of feed | rin ing, Xing, 


research. 


Month After Month Con veying With Air 


blished . . - 
it's publ! Feed manufacturing has become a highly detailed science, certainly no busi- 


ness for amateurs or fliers-by-night. The manufacturing processes themselves 
have become increasingly complex, and highly-skilled technicians in feed 
milling are hard to come by. Feed Tech and various state university short 
courses cannot supply enough graduates to meet the demand. 

Wisely, feed men have come to realize that there is no help like self-help. 
The American Feed Manufacturers association has scheduled production sub- 
jects at its conventions, the Midwest Feed Manufacturers association has 
scored with its practical how-to-do-it schools, and now the Washington State 
Feed association is carrying production training to the retail feed manufac- 
turing plant level. 

The Washington State school this year was. held at Yakima. Many topics 
were covered in detail, including these three key subjects: 1) Grinding, or 
particle size reduction; 2) Mixing, various methods and their merits and 
demerits; and 3) Conveying, how air plays a growing role. 

The specialists assigned these discussions were: 1) George F. Thomas, 
president of Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago; 2) G. A. Carlson, chief mechani- 
cal design engineer for Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis; and 3) Harold 
J. Alsted, vice president of Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. Summaries 
of their presentations appear here. 


year after year—this 
catalog is your reference 
guide to Val-A's complete line. 
of agricultural supplies 

and equipment 


Save time, and money too, by order- 
ing all your agricultural and poultry 
supplies from one source—VAL-A, 


Hundreds of items are listed in this 
little pocket size catalog—conveni- 
ent to carry, simple to order from 
—And, remember, you get copies 
regularly, always up to date. Send 
for yours today, it's FREE. 


@ Sani-Kleen Basket Type 
Egg Washers 

@ Remedies and Biologics 

@ Hatchery Supplies 

@ Poultry Equipment 

@ Barnyard Equipment 

@ Samson Chicken and 
Turkey Katchers 

@ Tehr-Greeze Fabric 
Cement 

@ Drugs, Chemicals 

@ Insecticides, 
Disinfectants 

@ Egg Cleaners 

@ Egg Graders and 
Scales 

@ Automatic Feeders 

@ Ventilating Fans 

Power Mowers 


horsepower to reduce to a given size 


G ri Nn G | n mesh than that of corn, wheat, or milo. 
Most manufacturers have established 


their own tables on the horsepower or 
© Ory Egg Power requirements in size reduc- kilowatt hour requirements needed 
eaners 


tion vary greatly with different grains. 
Fibrous grains such as oats and barley 
would understandably require more 


for reducing a given grain to a given 
size. 


VAL-A COMPANY. 


700 W. Root Street CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS a R 
The selection of a motor that is of 


correct size for the job contributes to 


i y! i rating. 
DEVOLD VITAMIN OILS 


Used with confidence by feed millers and animal 
breeders for nearly 30 years. Now Stabilized. 


QUALITY e TESTED e FRESH e LOW FFa. 


— All Potencies — 


DEVOLD VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS 
DEVOLKOD® VITAMIN OILS Fortified Cod Liver Oils 
DEVOLKOD® Non-Destearinated COD LIVER OIL USP 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS ; 
PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 

Write, Wire or Telephone for Prices! 


IL CO., 215-FM Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


PEDER DEVOLD O 


GEORGE F. THOMAS 
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margin for unexpected shock loads, 
uncalculated capacity potential, and 
possibly increased demands for greater 
capacity after installation. It also 
jeaves a margin of safety to take care 
of the possible chance of error in or- 
iginal power estimation when such 
estimation is based on a small scale 
vest. Except for the well known or 
standardized tasks of grinding grain, 
the cost of reasonable over-motoring 
is generally warranted. This is par- 
ticularly true when more than one 
grain or product is being processed 
and when it is not definitely known 
what percentage of each may be re- 
quired from time to time. 

There are certain factors in hammer 
mill or impact grinding that influence 
the performance, the quality, and the 
quantity in approximately the follow- 
ing order: 

First, peripheral speed. 

Second, type and clearance of ham- 
mers. 

Third, feed rate and power. 

Fourth, screen openings and area. 


It has been our experience that all 
other conditions being fairly constant, 
the product fineness is directly propor- 
tional to peripheral speeds. On any 
given product we assume that a high- 
er peripheral speed will give us a cor- 
respondingly finer grind. Peripheral 
speed of hammer mills offered by vari- 
ous manufacturers range up to 25,000 
feet per minute. Rotor diameters will 
vary anywhere from as small as 12 
inches to 36 inches and the rotor 
widths anywhere from six inches to as 
wide as 30 inches. 

Our experience has proven that to 
a degree, product fineness is also pro- 
portional to the clearance between the 
hammer tip and the casing or the 
screen. While it is possible to obtain a 
fine grind with a relatively small clear- 
ance, for instance 1/16-inch between 
the hammer tip and the screen, yet the 
resulting product from a given size 
screen in the mill may be reduced 
sufficiently to result in what we would 
consider an unacceptable grade of fin- 
ished product. The clearance there- 
fore, at this point is a very important 
factor. It will vary from 1/8-inch to 
3/8-inch, depending on the material 
being ground. Where a granular prod- 
uct is desired with a minimum of fine- 
ness, it is often advisable to employ 
a thin cutting hammer rather than a 
heavy impact type of hammer, and in 
many instances lower the peripheral 
speed as well. 
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It has been our further experience 
that feed rates have less effect on 
product fineness than does peripheral 
speed and hammer clearance, but an 
increasing rate of feed is associated 
with a coarser end product particularly 
in the grain industry with certain lim- 
its. Capacity, and therefore feed rate, 
is directly proportional to the applied 
power within the mechanical limita- 
tions of a given unit. 

There is a definite effect on the re- 
lationship of screen openings and 
screen area on the finished product. 
While it is essential to have sufficient 


size openings to avoid plugging of ma- 
terials and resulting in a stoppage of 
the material flow, yet the screen size 
can often be materially increased with- 
out appreciably affecting the fineness 
of the finished product. This peculi- 
arity is due to the fact that at a very 
high rotor speed, the material tends to 
strike the screen at a tangent so that 
the effective screen opening is actually 
smaller than the designated perfora- 
tion. There is a certain amount of 
additional impact provided for due to 
the higher speed resulting in smaller 
fractions as well. The capacity, how- 


Ryde's FLAKED DOG FOOD 


A Ready - To- Eat 


Flaked Dog Food 


Fed Dry 


— 25% PROTEIN — 


RYDE « CO. 


PURE CRUSHED 


TRIPLE SCREENED 
OYSTER SHELL 


Extra-rich in all the vitamins and 
minerals essential to growth and 
good health. Dogs never tire of 
its appetizing meat flavor. 


In 5, 10 and 25 Pound Bags 
For Customer Convenience. 


3939 S. Union Street 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


Through the years, PILOT BRAND 
Oyster Shell has been first choice with 
poultry raisers everywhere. That's because 
PILOT BRAND is almost 100 per cent 
calcium carbonate, the perfect eggshell 
material. Test after test proves that PILOT 
BRAND helps produce more eggs with 
stronger shells. 


The big, day-in, day-out demand for 
PILOT BRAND means steady sales, fast 
turnovers, good profits for you. And we 
help keep customers coming your way 
with consistent national advertising in 
leading farm and poultry journals and on 
more than 70 prominent radio stations. 


Order from your distributor... or write to us. 


PILOT 


For Poultry 


Oyster Shell Products Corporation 


Mobile, Alabama 


g 
@ 
Best for 
your customers... 
Best for you es 
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ever, varies directly with the percent- 
age of open screen area. While for the 
most part round hole screen openings 
are normally used in this industry, yet 
there apparently is room for discussion 
‘and study on the application of slotted 
screens or oblong screens and even 
the possibility of some square-hole 
opening screens. 

There are certain definite factors 
that affect granulation and grinding 
efficiency [that} should be tested and 
documented for the benefit of the 
grain processing industry. 

First, what effect does peripheral 
hammer tip speed have on capacity 
and granulation? Second, what is the 
proper relationship to hammer clear- 
ance of screen and screen size? Third, 
the effect of hammer design on capa- 
city and granulation with special ref- 
erence to their size, thickness, and 
number of hammers used. Fourth, 
what is the proper relationship of 
screen area to the horsepower applied 
on the various grains? Fifth, what ef- 
fect does air through the grinding 
screens have on both granulation and 


Mixing 


Continuous mixers are used as dry 
and liquid blenders for production line 
operation. These mixers are ordinarily 
used following an ingredient percen- 
tage feeder line discharging into a 
screw conveyor or belt under the 
feeders. The screw conveyor, or belt, 
is discharged into a continuous mixer 
where dry ingredients are mixed, and 
liquids may also be added in the same 
machine. Continuous mixers are avail- 
able with capacities up to 40 tons per 
hour. 

Twin and single rotor continuous 
mixers are the types commonly used. 
The mixing efficiency of these mixers 
is good, but can be no better than the 
percentage feeder settings in the line. 

Twin rotor advantages are as fol- 
lows: 

1) Slow speed for minimum break- 
age of rolled grains, beet pulp, etc. 

2) Higher capacity per horsepower 
per hour of mixed feed. 

3) High capacity for light bulky 
materials due to larger mixing cham- 


ber. 


G. A. CARLSON 


Single rotor continuous mixer ad- 
vantages: 

1) High speed more adaptable to 
cold molasses application. 

2) Smaller unit requiring less in- 
stallation area. 

Both of these machines will perform 
satisfactorily with dry materials; how- 
ever, liquids should be heated to rec- 
ommended temperatures for a ball- 


Fast, Reliable 
Feed Tag Service 


\! 
\ ob fi i, 


FRUEN’S ACE BRAND 


/ 
\) For every feeding purpose requiring good, clean rolled iY) 
\ oats at a lower price. Send for samples and prices. \ 


Vy MIXED CARS SHIPPED AT STRAIGHT CAR PRICES y 


\ Our Teletype Number is MP 477 Nv 

f Tower Brand Rolled Oats Crescent Brand Pulverized f 

\4 (Steam Processed) ats \/ 
/ Ace Brand Rolled Oats Apex Brand Crimped White \ 

(Steam Processed) Oats 
] King Brand Rolled Oats Oat Feed 


Steam Rolled Whole Barley 

Ground Barley 

Pearled Barley Flakes 
(Max. Fiber) 
(Steam Processed) \ } 


(Steam Processed) 
Whole Oat Groats 
Steel Cut Oat Groats 
Bolted Oat Flour 
Glenwood Feeding Oat Meal 
\ / Falcon Brand Pulverized 


Glenwood Pearled Barley 
White Oats 


Star Cracked Pearled Barley y 
\ Standard Brand Pulverized Steel Cut Wheat : N 
White Oats Acme Ground Domestic Flax \ 
\ Dairy Brand Coarse Ground Screenings 
/ Oats Ground Grain Screenings \ 
) / Mxers’ Pulverized Oats Fruen’s Dust-On Meal \! 


FRUEN MILLING company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Why not let your friends at The Feed Bag 
show you the quality and service we offer on 
feed tag printing? Our tag customers include 
feed firms all over the United States. Our Feed 
Tag Division is at your service. 


Here's why you'll find our feed tag service 
tops — 
1) We maintain our own modern, efficient printing plant. 


2) By giving us all or part of your business, no printer in 
your home town will be able to estimate how much feed 
you are making. All dealings with us are confidential. 


3) Our price is right — send us a sample of your present 
tags, tell us in what quantity you normally buy, and we 
will send you a quotation which will prove that it pays 
to deal with us. 


4) We can give you rapid service. 


5) We stand back of all work we do for you in quality 
and accuracy. 


One Order Will Convince You. Write today to 
Feed Tag Division 


Che feed B 


1712 West St. Paul Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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free product from either machine. 

Batch ribbon-type blenders are 
-ometimes considered too slow for pro- 
luction plants in comparison to con- 
-inuous mixing lines. In reality, ribbon 
blenders will mix up to one ton per 
ninute or 60 tons of feed per hour. 
Sor this production, they must be in- 
ta'led with a hopper scale above the 
mixer and a surge bin below. 

Air-operated gates in the mixer bot- 
rom and the scale bin will permit re- 
mote control and also speed up the 
mixing cycle. The cycle can be five to 
six minutes per batch with three to 
four minutes for mixing and one min- 
ute each to charge and discharge the 
mixer. This type of installation is di- 
rectly applicable to an electrical re- 
mote - control push - button batching 
plant or a completely automated batch- 
ing system, 

The two most popular batch mixers 
for feed blendling are single screw 
vertical types and horizontal ribbon 
blenders. 

The single screw vertical mixer has 
the following advantages over the hor- 
izontal ribbon blender: 

1) Lower initial cost. 

2). Less horsepower. 

3) Less floor space compared to 
floor-mounted horizontals. 

Horizontal ribbon blenders have the 
following advantages over the vertical 
mixer: 

1) Much greater hourly tonnage of 
feed. Capacity per hour is two to 
three times the equal size of a vertical 
mixer, due to the short mixing time 
required. 

2) Better mixing efficiency. 

3) Short leg horizontal mixers can 
be ceiling mounted, requiring no floor 
space. 

4)Hopper scale loading and surge 
bin discharge adaptable for minimum 
mixing time cycle. 

5) A reversible ribbon mixer with 
two end discharges allows direct bulk 
delivery of mixed feed. For this type 
of operation, the mixer is mounted 
overhead with one end extending 
through the building over the drive- 
way. The driveway end of the mixer 
discharges bulk feed direct to the 
truck, and by reversing the rotation, 
feed can be sacked inside of the build- 
ing. This type of installation is becom- 
ing very popular in the midwest area. 

6) Some custom plants have been 
mixing up to 10 per cent molasses on 
feeds satisfactorily in ribbon blenders. 
This practice is quite hazardous be- 
cause of the molasses percentage limit- 
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ations and the multitude of precau- 
tions necessary for trouble-free oper- 
ation. 

7) Contamination between batches 
can be completely eliminated with 
drop bottom doors in the tub which 
are used for clean out. At least one 
manufacturer supplies vertical adjust- 
ment on the ribbon shaft to maintain 
minimum clearance between the rib- 
bons and the tub for maximum materi- 
al discharge. 

Horsepower varies with the type of 
mixer and the application. For exam- 
ple, mixing premixes with heavy min- 
erals requires more horsepower than 
standard 30 to 40 pounds per cubic 
foot materials. The addition of molas- 
ses also requires more power. Heavy- 
duty construction is usually required 
for mixing materials over 40 pounds 
per cubic foot in weight. Horsepower 
comparisons between vertical and hor- 
izontal ribbon blenders are as follows: 


Capacity Vertical Horizontal 
1-ton 5-horsepower ‘7!/4-horsepower 
2-ton 10-horsepower 15-horsepower 
3-ton 15-horsepower 25-horsepower 
5-ton 20-horsepower 40-horsepower 


These capacities and horsepowers 
are based on 30 to 40 pounds per cubic 
foot of material. 


From the facts presented, it is quite 
obvious that all types of mixers have 
their advantages and disadvantages. 
The plus factors for each type of mix- 
er should be considered prior to select- 
ing a machine for your operation. 


Conveying 


There are two major types of con- 
veying systems: negative pressure and 
positive pressure. The so-called “push- 
pull” unit, which could be considered 


... all you need.. 


All the help you need for a complete feed manufacturing and selling 
program . . . that’s what the Ultra-Life Program provides you! Tested and 
proven vitamin and trace-mineral fortification products that fully reflect latest 
nutritional developments; specialized formula service; laboratory and biologi- 
cal testing facilities; tag registrations and printing; advertising aids; your 
own firm name 16-page poultry and livestock journal, and many other sales 


and merchandising helps. 


Write today for full details . . . see for yourself how the Ulira-Life Program 
works for you to help you maintain a strong competitive position. 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
Main Office and Plant — East St. Louis, Illinois 


One of the Country’s Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Vitamin and Trace-Mineral Products. 


good news gets around..” ¢% 


ce 


Shellbuilder’s 
Profitable 


Shellbuilder Company 
Melrose Bldg., Houston 
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a third type of system, is a combina- 
tion of the other two. 

In a negative pressure system, the 
material is drawn into and through 
the conveying line by suction, which 
is generated at the far end of the sys- 
tem by a centrifugal fan or a rotary 
positive displacement blower. In fan 
systems, a separating cyclone is placed 
between the material line and the fan, 
and most of the material being con- 
veyed is separated from the air stream 
in this unit. An airlock at the base of 
the cyclone enables the vacuum cre- 
ated by the fan to be maintained while 
the material is being continuously dis- 
charged from the unit. The efficiency 
of separation in a cyclone collector 
varies with the size of the material 
being handled and with the size of the 
dust particles in the material. A well- 
constructed cyclone will have a separat- 
ing efficiency of 99/2 to 100 per cent 


V For feed mills 

V Increased production 

V Added life to hammermill 
V Two models — 17” and 20” 
V Cylinder cut 


for all materials and dust down to 100 
mesh. Finer particle sizes will be less 


efficiently collected. The fine dust will . 


pass through the centrifugal fan with- 
out harm to the fan itself, because the 
clearances within the fan are quite 
large, and can be collected in a bag 
house type of filter unit. 

A negative pressure system can al- 
so be constructed using a rotary posi- 
tive displacement blower as the vacu- 
um-producing source. Since these units 
are capable of producing much higher 
vacuums in the conveying line, they 
are capable of conveying greater quan- 
tities of material. Because of these 
higher vacuums, however, the cyclone 
collector must be made of much heavi- 
er construction, to withstand the vacu- 
um, and because of the machined tol- 
erances within the pump itself, a filter 
must be interposed between the col- 
lector and the pump to prevent dust 


PLYMOUTH 
HAY CHOPPERS 


The PLYMOUTH HAY 
CHOPPER offers to the 
FEED MILL the answer to 
the problem of grinding hay 
with livestock feed rations. 


Pre-cutting of hay with the PLYMOUTH HAY 
CHOPPER will greatly increase the production of the 
HAMMERMILL and add many years of operating life. 
Tests have proved efficiency is increased as much as 
four times! Capacities up to 20 tons per hour. 


White, Wire or Phone 
PLYMOUTH FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. Plymouth, Wisconsin 


KELLOGG HOMINY FEED 
SODIUM BENTONITE 


STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 
WHEAT GERM 


SUNSET FEED & GRAIN Co., INC. 


PHONE 805 Dun Building 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. wn 
FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


DISTRIBUTORS OF = 


DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
PACIFIC MOLASSES 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
CALF MANNA 
WHEAT GERM OIL 


HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 


NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
AGRI-TECH ALFALFA PRODUCTS 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 
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being drawn through the pump. 
(There are exceptions to this rule, be- 
cause most well-constructed rotary 
positive displacement blowers can tol- 
erate a certain quantity of fine dust; 
however, good practice generally dic- 
tates that a filter be used.) The filter 
must also be constructed to withstand 
the vacuum created by the pump, and 
generally is built into the cyclone sep- 
arator as a component part. These are 
known as products recovery units. The 
design of the products recovery units 
varies with the manufacturer, but in 
principle, they consist of a bag house 
mounted within a cylinder, which is 
integral with a conically shaped sep- 
arator below. The major variation con- 
sists of the method employed for 
cleaning the filter tubes, which must 
take place continuously to provide 
most efficient operation. 

In positive pressure systems, the 
motive unit is at the head of the line, 
instead of the tail end. Material is in- 
troduced into the moving stream of 
air through an airlock or feeding de- 
vice, and pushed to its destination. In 
general, rotary positive displacement 
pumps are used as a source of air for 
these systems, although centrifugal 
fans and turbines can be used on occa- 
sion. High pressures obtainable with 
these units enable large quantities of 
material to be moved with smaller vol- 
umes of air than can be handled in a 
negative system. 

This permits the use of smaller di- 
ameter conveying lines. It also permits 
the employment of smaller filter units, 
since the filter is generally rated on 
the amount of air it can handle. The 
filter is placed at the end of the sys- 
tem, when employed, and is used to 
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collect the air exhausting from the 
point to which the material is being 
conveyed. This may be a bin, a mix- 
ing tank, or a cyclone separator. Quite 
frequently, where the bin is of suffi- 
cient size, a simple cloth vent is all 
hat is necessary for the relief of the 
conveying air. 

The best general rule to follow, in 
beginning your consideration of an air 
handling system is the following: 


1) If it is desired to convey from 
many points or from a large area to 
one destination, use a negative pres- 
sure system. 

2) If it is desired to convey from 
one point to several destinations, use a 
positive pressure system. 

3) If it is desired to convey from 
many points to many destinations, 
with stationary equipment, use a push- 
pull system. 


Cyanamid’s Varied Animal Health Line 


American Cyanamid Co. has pioneered in 
research and development of numerous 
products for the prevention and control of 
poultry and livestock diseases. It was the 
first to develop an antibiotic (Aureomycin 
chlortetracycline) for use in commercial ani- 
mal feeds, and Aureomycin has, since its 
inception, continued to win acceptance in 
an ever-increasing number of ways in the 
fight against poultry and livestock diseases. 

It has recently been cleared by the FDA, 
for example, for use on lactating milk cows, 
and research conducted by Colorado State 
University, shows that the number of beef 
livers condemned in packing plants as un- 
worthy for human consumption, can be 
reduced significantly by use of Aureomycin 
in cattle feedlots. 

Both Aureomycin and a modified live 
virus rabies vaccine for dogs and modified 
hog cholera vaccine were developed by 
American Cyanamid Co. in 1949. 

In the animal health field, the Cyanamid 
company was the first to develop Biolator 
dust vaccines for control of Newcastle and 
bronchitis diseases in poultry, and over the 
past 15 years, Cyanamid has been develop- 
ing and marketing Sulmet, a sulfa drug for 
control of many diseases of livestock and 
poultry. The company also develops and 
markets a new anthrax vaccine called Car- 
bozoo and blue tongue vaccine for sheep. 

Research expanded the uses of Aureo- 
mycin, which is now used extensively as a 
mastitis ointment; for CRD in poultry; for 
boosting egg laying of hens; for prevention 
of hexamitiasis, blue comb, and sinusitis in 
turkeys — and Sulmet has been proven by 
research to be an equally effective weapon 
against poultry diseases, and for control of 
coccidiosis and acute fowl cholera. 

American Cyanamid, in the animal health 
field alone, markets 184 products through 
its Farm & Home division. The division 
sells over 600 products in all. 

Also in the poultry field, Cyanamid offers 
Megasul Nitrophenide and Enheptin-A. 

Megasul is likewise effective against all 
types of coccidiosis because it attacks inter- 
nal parasites and deters their reproduction. 
Enheptin-A is an improvement on Enhep- 
tin, which was introduced in 1950. It pre- 
vents losses due to blackhead disease in 
turkeys. 

Other feed products marketed by Cyana- 
mid’s Farm & Home division include Accon- 
ox, an antioxidant which prevents loss in 
potency of Vitamins A and E in feed, and 
arsanilic acid which is effective in improv- 
ing pigmentation and feathering in poultry. 

The company also markets Malathion 
for extermination of flies and lice, and de- 
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veloped Acronize for maintaining freshness 
of poultry. 

Cyanamid expends millions of dollars an- 
nually in research, seeking new or better 
ways of serving the farmers of America to 
combat the various diseases which cut so 
deeply into the pocketbooks of the agricul- 
turists. This research has now been intensi- 
fied, and will proceed at full throttle on all 
fronts. — William J. Mulligan, American 
Cyanamid Co. 


— New Milk 


(Continued from page 9) 


required. Industry spokesmen, how- 
ever, expect the product to be sold 
from refrigerated shelves with a rec- 
ommendation that it be kept refriger- 
ated whenever possible. They explain 


ALWAYS PURE AND 
UNIFORMLY SIZED 


PROPER MIXING 


For over 30 years Alden 

has consistently supplied 

: the plus advantage of 

{ an extra pure Calcium 

i Carbonate. Alden is 

properly ground, dried and 
“air-sized,” to meet 

your most exacting feed 

requirements. 


With Alden, you get top 
quality limestone plus 

prompt, dependable service. 

Order Alden in 50 or 

100 lb. 3-ply paper po 

' coarse or regular grinds 
ALDEN-Proven Standard of Quality & Service 

for Over 30 Years. 


LIMESTONE CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 


that refrigeration prolongs the keeping 
period of the product and helps retain 
the fresh milk flavor. 

The flavor of the product has held 
up well under intensive evaluation by 
University dairy specialists. However, 
they are continuing research to im- 
prove the processing procedures and 
the methods of evaluating these pro- 
cedures to assure a uniform, high qual- 
ity product. The specialists point out 
that it still has to be thoroughly tested 
by consumers and by the dairy in- 
dustry. 

The Feed Bag’s own staff has taste- 
tested the new concentrated milk de- 
veloped by the University of Wiscon- 
sin scientists. Here is what Publisher 
Eldon H. Roesler says about the 
product: 

Tastes just like fresh whole milk 
from the dairy. It’s impossible to tell 
the difference, in either flavor or ap- 
pearance. Our family was impressed 
with the new University of Wisconsin 
development. 


A Blue Streak corn cutter and grader unit 
has been installed at Kinslaw Feed Co., 
Russellville, Ark. 


PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
with TRACE MINERALS 


Needed Mineral 


.. ina form 
so soluble 
“it melts on 
your tongue” 


Supply 


Trace Mineral 


Where only trace minerals 
are to be added, Herman 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
in correct balance. 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Iilinois 
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Dehy 


On a recent trip to the Pacific coast, 
I talked to several top-notch poultry 
nutritionists. In these conversations it 
was rather emphatically brought out 
that, for purposes of getting the great- 
est number of pounds of bird for the 
least cost with proper pigmentation, 
dehydrated alfalfa had a firm place in 
their rations at a relatively high level 
— about five per cent. 

What about feed efficiency and rate 
of gain? Why not use high levels of 
fat, high-energy rations, at the ex- 
pense of the alfalfa? I asked. The an- 
swer from these men didn’t vary. Cost 
per pound of bird was less with the 
diets being presently employed. Many 
tests had been done with higher ener- 
gy formulas but invariably the cost per 
pound of meat increased and pigmen- 
tation suffered from lower alfalfa 
levels. 

From Texas we get another version 
of the same story, particularly with re- 
gard to the pigmentation. Higher lev- 


By JOSEPH CHRISMAN 


Data 


els of fat in the diet increase the re- 
quirement for the xanthophylls, but 
instead of increasing the alfalfa to take 
care of this additional need the alfalfa 
content was often reduced to make 
way for the higher energy ingredients. 
Thus, we have a double-edged sword 
— increasing the need for xanthophyll 
while at the same time reducing the 
source material. 

Some of the Texas workers feel that 
the use of fat has often exceeded its 
economic usefulness. This, we judge, 
is both from the standpoint of cost per 
pound of bird and lowering of market 
acceptability through poor pigmenta- 
tion. 

No doubt the increased use of milo, 
containing no carotene or pigmenting 
agent, has contributed to the problem. 


Dehy Reduces Bloat 
Animal scientists at the University 
of California have found that the com- 
mercial dehydration of alfalfa reduces 


Farms. 


SILMO 


basic manufacturer in 3 major fields 
feed industry 
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Sell the big exclusive — Land O'Lakes research! 
Feeds that have been tested again and again — 
improved again and again — and certified for 
higher nutritive efficiency by Anoka Research 
Pre-sold through consistent advertising. 


Land 0’ Creameries, Inc. 


First in feeding 
research 


Land Lakes 


2215 N.E. KENNEDY 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


1. VITAMIN A and D OILS 
Produced from imported cod 
livers and fortified. 

2. STABILIZED DRY VITAMIN 
A and/or D PRODUCTS 

A Silmo "first." Now in bead 

form for greatest stability. Also 
in meal form for general utility. 

3. LIVER SOLUBLES 

Silmo exclusive, Efficient in 
reducing incidence of hemorrhagic 


disease and CRD. 


See Silmo on any Vitamin A & D 
SILMO CHEMICAL CORP. 
Vineland, New Jersey 


product 


merican 
Ljehydrators 
\ssociation 


Urasture IN THE BAG 


the bloating effect of alfalfa. 

J. M. Boda of the animal husbandry 
department at Davis has recently re- 
ported in the Journal of Dairy Science 
on a study made of the effects of fresh 
alfalfa and dehydrated alfalfa pellets 
on bloat. In the first test bloat-suscep- 
tible cows were fed fresh alfalfa ad 
libitum for two-hour periods, at 8 a.m. 
and 1 p.m. Alfalfa, cut from the same 


The Dehy Datar 


field, was dehydrated, pelleted and fed 
in the second test, limiting each cow’s 
intake on the basis of dry matter to 
the amount of fresh alfalfa previously 
consumed. The average maximal intra- 
rumen gas pressure, above atmospher- 
ic, attained with feeding dehydrated 
alfalfa was approximately 80 per cent 
less than when feeding fresh alfalfa. 

The workers suggested that a par- 
tial explanation for this reduction of 
bloat associated with dehydration 
might be a denaturation of water sol- 
uble protein. 


Spotted Alfalfa Aphid 

This insect still threatens to cover 
all states and possibly invade our 
neighbor to the north in time. Just 
because conditions were not too favor- 
able for growth and reproduction of 
the pest this past summer by no means 
indicates what might occur during the 
summer of 1958. 

Losses of alfalfa in California this 
past year were greatly reduced through 
introduction of new predators and 
fungus, accompanied by carefully-con- 
trolled chemical treatment with Sys- 
tox. The various fungi would probably 
not be nearly as effective in the mid- 
western states on account of lower 
humidity in alfalfa growing areas. 

Much work is in progress, seeking 
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new aphid resistant alfalfas for all sec- 
tions of the country. Lahontan and 
Hoapa are currently the only ones 
commercially available and they are 
edapted chiefly to the Southwest. 


Price Data 

Price of the product is of general in- 
terest to the buyer as well as the seller. 
The table shows monthly prices for 
the first nine months of the dehy- 
drators’ fiscal year for the past five 
years and currently. 

The averages shown are weighted 
according to monthly disappearance in 


order to show a more realistic figure. 
Disappearance usually is greatest dur- 
ing June, July, and August and his- 
torically those three months also show 
the lowest prices of the year. 


Grand Ledge (Mich.) Produce Co. has pur- 
chased a Prater ear corn breaker and Blue 
Streak mixer. 


MODERNIZE ADM PLANT 
Its Marysville (Kan.) formula feed plant 
has been modernized, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., Minneapolis, has announced. Ex- 
panded facilities and a new control labora- 
tory are part of the modernization program. 


Weighted* Average Price Dehydrated Alfalfa 


Weighted 
Average 


1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 5 Years 1957-58 


May $4710 $44275 $39.10 $41.20 $44.80 $43.00 
June: 39.60 40.00 36.10 35.50 41.31 37.75 
jas ee 61.90 40.10 51.40 35.25 35.00 45.08 40.90 
39.50 48.10 36.20 40.25 46.35 47.75 
September ............... .. 63.90 43.40 47.35 42.40 49.75 49.34 49.50 
70.00 51.25 54.15 49.25 57.70 56.43 49.70 
November onccccsssseccsssos 70.10 54.40 57.30 47.20 61.25 58.10 50.00 
December 62.70 59.60 50.50 63.50 61.13 48.20 
jenwete oe 72.50 73.60 64.25 50.60 65.00 62.78 45.15 
9 months 


Weighted average....$63.61 $48.59 $50.05 $41.37 $47.41 $50.03 $45.30 


Febraarg: 23. .. 68.00 75.50 66.25 48.00 67.00 64.31 46.15 
57.60 67.20 61.40 46.10 66.00 58.86 
| $1.23 7175 54.75 45.50 65.00 57.04 

12 months 


Weighted average....$62.92 $52.89 $52.55 $42.38 $50.64 $51.86 


*Monthly price weighted against monthly disappearance. 


Stabilized ANIMAL FATS Give: 


30 N. LA SALLE ST. 


coe Twice As Much E P 
Count Us In, Too Much nergy Per 
For CATTLE, DOG and —Feedstuff 
H Better Taste 

OG FEED 


BIG PROFITS ! 


NATIONAL. RENDERERS ASSOCIATION 


ONLY THE BEST FOR ME.. 
POULTRY RATION Containing 


‘Stabilized ANIMAL 


50% MEAT and BONE MEAL Gives: 


32 Times The Calcium 
6 Times The Phosphorus 
2 Times The Riboflavin and 
Niacin 
. » Found In Substitute 
Vegetable Products 


SCIENTIFIC PROOF 
WRITE TODAY! 


Organized in 1933 


Phone FR 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


New Simplified Name for 


Allied Chemical & Dye 


Allied Chemical Corp. is the newly-voted 
name of the former Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., New York City. The firm had been 
doing business under the old name since 
1920. 

President Glen B. Miller explained, “The 
board of directors believe that the proposed 
new name will more clearly reflect the 
broad nature of the company’s position in 
the chemical industry and will not single 
out a particular division or field of activity.” 

Allied Chemical Corp. has six operating 
divisions which employ 30,000. More than 
3,000 products are produced at Allied’s 120 
plants, laboratories, mines, and quarries. 

Feed men are best acquainted with the 
nitrogen division, which produces Procadian 
urea. Allied currently spends about 1714 
million dollars for research. Sales now are 
at the 683-million-dollar mark. 


Kelly's Feed Mill at New Auburn, Wis., 
has put into service a new Blue Streak 
hammer mill. 


A new $300,000 elevator layout has been 
put into service by Union Warehouse & 
Mercantile Co. at Craigmont, Idaho. 


STRONG-SCOTT APPOINTEE 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, has 
appointed a new director of engineering. 
He is William B. Burnet, whose new duties 
include supervision of design and develop- 
ment work. 
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Reliance 


216 Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEED COMPANY 
FEderal 2-2418 


Fortify Your Feeds With 


LIVE YEAST CULTURE 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DRY MIX FEEDING 
Supplies: Vitamin B12 activity, live yeast 


tive enzymes, B complex vitamins, plus 


cakee potent unidentified factors. Improves 

appetite, digestion Ginctating rumen aid) 
i nereases feed 


health, growth 


production. 


utiilzation — lowers feed cost. 


Live yeast values improve feeding results 


in recent State conducted tests. 


Write DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


JOBBERS OF... 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


Malt Sprouts 
Brewers Grains 
Linseed Meal 
Soybean Meal 
Millfeeds 
Beet Pulp 
Feed Barley 
Oatfeed 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 
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CONSULTANTS 
T0 THE 


FEED INDUSTRY 


C. W. Sievert and Associates 


Room 1339, 221 No. LaSalle St. 


Chicago |, Illinois 
Phone State 1-0008 


Custom 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 


Now that spring, baseball, fishing, and lawn mowing are 
upon us and the weather has been upgraded, the high cost 
of living actually begins to be worth the price. 

For our longtime friend W. E. Stone of Piqua, Ohio, 
1958 will be the first year of retirement. Bill was sales man- 
ager of Piqua Stone Products Co. for many years. He is 
now going to travel a little and “visit a lot,” in his words. 

Travel afar is in the offing for more big-game hunters. 
Last month we reported in this column the safari activities 
- of Joe Wenger. Now another team of feed industry mem- 

bers is planning a hunting trip to Africa: Forest Conder, 
Vita-Vet Co., Marion, Ind., and Charles Barr, Ames (Iowa) Reliable Prod- 
ucts Co. 

The agricultural division activities of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., have been 
cited by Sales Management magazine, which noted that the firm’s agricultural 
product sales last year surpassed 161% million dollars. The Sales Management 
story told how Pfizer trains its agricultural sales force and about other activi- 
ties. Vice President Jerry Thompson is mentioned prominently, along with 
his aide, Hugh Dermody, and Ad Director Ed Bergelt. 

Mr. Bergelt is one of the feed industry’s most devoted pipe smokers. Unlike 
many, however, he is no “fancy blend” artist and prefers tobacco fine-grained 
and not aromatic. 

The Feed Bag’s foreign correspondence is attaining new records in volume 
every month. As this is written, we have on our desk a letter from Prof. P. G. 
Buiatti of Florence, Italy, asking for help in securing some conference pro- 
ceedings. He will get an immediate reply, as do all other foreign and U. S. 
inquirers. 

The Milwaukee Farmers club, of which Agency President Bert S. Gittins is 
secretary, recently heard J. Harold Florea of Watt Publishing Co. explain 
integration in agriculture and its impact on the American economy. Harold 
pointed out that integration is by no means the evil monster which some 
claim it is. 

Leo Burnett Co. of Chicago has elected Guy Saffold a vice president. Mr. 
Saffold formerly was advertising manager for Pfizer agricultural products and 
is supervisor of that firm’s account at Burnett. 

E. K. Warner of Warner Brokerage Co., Minneapolis, is winding up his 
first half-century in the feed business and has been cited by the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers association for his contributions to the trade. 

Further evidence of the close alliance between industry and education 
appears in the gift of a nuclear magnetic resonance instrument to the Illinois 
Institute of Technology from Corn Products Refining Co. Technical Vice 
President Robert Ruark made the presentation of the high-speed moisture 
recording device, valued at several thousand dollars. 

The close alliance of fellow scientists shows up in the Indianapolis Society 
of Applied Nutrition, an informal group of agricultural workers who meet 
the third week of each month at the Indiana University medical center. Fol- 
lowing dinner, a discussion on a specialized phase of feeding is led by a 
member of the group or a special guest. Sparkplugs of the nutritionists are 
John Beasley of Specifide, Inc., and Jean Downing of Eli Lilly & Co. Mem- 
bers include Jesse Zook, Ralph Kail, Max Lowe, Harry Whittmore, Forest 
Conder, Max Jeter, Bill Brickson, and Bob Buescher. 

The nutrition of peacocks and pea hens may be a future subject of study for 
Sherm Applebaum, president of Athens (Ga.) Milling Co. Included in the 
purchase price of acreage he recently acquired was a small flock of colorful 
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pea birds, both cocks and hens. We 
don’t know whether or not they are 
integrated. 

Agricultural integration brings prob- 
j.ms as well as advantages and the 
conscientious feed control official has 
to face many of them. We visited re- 
cently with Lawrence Jacobs, head of 
t.e Tennessee feed inspection service, 
v ho pointed out that family farms are 
cisappearing rapidly in the Middle 
‘outh. Mr. Jacobs really knows his 
| usiness — he was a feed man for 25 
ears prior to becoming a state govern- 
sient official. He was honored recently 
uy Progressive Farmer magazine as its 
~Man of the Year.” 

We are happy to learn that Loren 
Surns of Agri-Tech, Inc., Kansas City, 
's progressing satisfactorily in his re- 
covery from critical injuries suffered 
na highway accident in February. 
Loren’s many friends in the feed in- 
dustry have been pulling for him. 

This is the big travel season for edi- 
tors and home is a place where we go 
only when there’s no meeting sched- 
uled. Some of the airline stewardesses 
are beginning to look like members of 
the family — and, say, wouldn’t they 
make dandy sisters? 


Hoosierland’s Farmers Feed Service at 
North Webster has installed a new Bryant 
sheller. 


EVALUATE SWINE 
A public swine evaluation station is be- 
ing established by the Kentucky agricultural 
experiment station to help purebred breed- 
ers identify and multiply superior meat-type 
hogs. Temporary facilities to test 20 litter- 
pairs of pigs are being set up. 


SNOW WHITE 


Oyster Shell 


e Steady Profits 
e Highest Quality 
© Best Service 


WHITE SHELL 


Corporation 
Jacksonville, Florida 


—————— Distributed by 


EDWARD R. BACON GRAIN CO. 


177 Milk Set. Boston 9, Mass. 


Student Winners Picked 


For Purina Fellowships 


Selection of 10 outstanding agricultural 
college students to receive its fellowships 
for graduate study during the 1958-59 
school year has been announced by Ralston 
Purina Co. This is the 10th year the fel- 
lowships will have been awarded. 

Vice President J. D. Sykes said a record 
number of applications was received this 
year for the fellowships. The winners will 
study in the fields of poultry, dairy, and 
animal husbandry and veterinary medicine. 


Stanley Suda of Willard, Wis., has pur- 
chased Joe Lunka's feed mill. 


Clay's Feed Mill, Monticello, Miss., has 
purchased a new Blue Stregk mixer. 


CENTRAL SOYA NET 
Increased sales and profits have been re- 
ported by Central Soya Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., for the half-year ending Feb. 28. Sales 
in the period were nearly 102 million dol- 
lars, profits $2,031,398. 


DAYCOM SALESMAN 
Don Reed of Sidney, Ohio, has been 
named to represent Daycom, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, in Ohio and southern Indiana. Mr. 
Reed will sell Daycom’s Arid-Aire grain 
driers, associating with Jack Brewer in the 
Indiana area. 


Kohl Elected President 
Of Taste Engineering 


Edward R. Kohl has been elected presi- 
dent and treasurer of Taste Engineering, 
Inc., Chicago. Norman K. Stanton was re- 
named vice president and Philip E. Ringer 
secretary. 

Appointed sales manager was Edward F. 
Hartman, who has served the pet food in- 
dustry for more than two decades. T. V. 
Wolf is general manager of the Chicago 
flavor-producing concern. 


Air handling equipment has been installed 
by Reservation Feed Mill, Wapato, Wash. 


A. A. Bergeron Co. at Rice Lake in north- 
western Wisconsin has purchased a new 
Blue Streak mixer. 


Fresh and Palatable 


JUNPASTUR preserves silage without 
waste and odor-free. Safely and easily 
the sweet freshness of today's pastures 
can be preserved the 
new development which can put profit 
in your 

ers happy. 


ANSORGE DISTRIBUTING CO. 


GREEN BAY FLOUR & FEED CO. 
MADISON DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 


Sell Jun fPastur 


Keeps Silage 


ear around. A 


et and make your custom- 


Gillett, Wis. 
, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 


0. W. TRINDAL CO. 


Loyal, Wis. 


DP-OK-CC-V 


MOLINE 


A Sales Record of More Than 
MILLION 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR CUPS 


For Better Results — Longer Life — More Capacity 
“Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A Sideline” 


K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS 
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| England By-Products 


jects Andersen Head 
W. M. (Bill) Andersen has been elected 
esident of New England By-Products 
_orp., Boston. T. W. Tobin was elevated 
om assistant treasurer to treasurer. 
The new president succeeds F. C. Bowes, 
ho resigned recently after serving as chief 


BILL ANDERSEN 


executive for 15 years. Mr. Tobin was as- . 


sistant treasurer for five years. 

Other officers are David A. Trayhan, 
sales manager; J. W. (Bill) Kuske, assistant 
sales manager; and R. N. Allen, nutrition 
director. The firm has been serving the 
feed industry since 1923, specializing , in 
fish meal and fishery byproducts. 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Has 110th Anniversary” 


Trading at the Chicago Board of Trade 
was halted briefly the morning of April 3 
to commemorate the exchange’s 110th an- 
niversary. Mayor Richard J. Daley read the 
commendation from the public gallery over- 
looking the exchange floor. 

Eighty-two Chicago merchants organized 
the exchange in 1848 and stated among 
their purposes “to promote uniformity of 
customs and usages of merchants and to in- 
culcate principles of justice and equity in 
trade.” 

Trading in contracts calling for the de- 
livery of grain at some future date had its 
inception at the Chicago exchange. Today, 
the Chicago Board of Trade does approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the grain futures 
business of the world. 


Troy, Tenn., is the locale of Lancaster Feed 
Mill, a new Bryant sheller owner. 


Classified 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Positions wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


ONE 14-40 grinder with or without motors; 
one 17-40 grinder with or without motors, fac- 
tory rebuilt guaranteed equivalent to new. These 
are replacement machines for larger units. D. E. 
Hughes Co., Hopkins, Mich. 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag. 


FOR SALE—New or used 80600E or 80600H 

sewing machine heads, Whizzer conveyors, bag- 

and bins. Write Winborns, Williams. 
urg, Iowa. 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
3,000 Ibs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag. 


MARK II Field Queen self-propelled 
and Load Queen; six-ton ene 
power equipped. This equipment used less than 
one season. 350, will sell for 
$9,500, F.O.B A. Hall, P.O. Box 
1134, Billings, Mont. 


FISCHBEIN portable bag closers and twine. 
Colonial Bag Co., Chelsea 50, Mass. 


DAFFIN Mobile Feed-U-Nit, excellent con- 
dition, mounted on 1957 450 GMC truck, owner 
operated. 1954 Ford F-500 feed truck with cus- 
tom made covered body, very condition. 
Write S. B. Shade, 26 Center st., Union City, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED sales manager for progres- 
sive feed manufacturer located in Midwest. State 
qualifications. Salary open. Write Box A48, c/o 
The Feed Bag. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


FEED MILL — North Central Iowa county 
seat town. Custom grinding and mixing, plus re- 
tail sales of own line of feeds and supplementary 
lines. Has been operated by same owner for 15 
years. Real estate, equ ata and buildings. 
$17,250 plus 5 in A-1 con- 
dition. A real buy. Rubow, Realtor, El- 
dora, Iowa — 


St. John Grain Co., Waldorf, Minn., has 
installed a new Blue Streak hammer mill. 


HARRELL NEW DIRECTOR 
Evans Harrell has been appointed cor- 
porate director and assistant secretary of 
Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati. He will be 
responsible for buying grain from Ohio and 
Indiana. 


SPEED GRAPHIC CAMERA 


With Synchronized Flash Gun, 
Cut Film Holders, Case. 


This is a fine camera 
outfit in excellent con- 
dition, used only by our 
own staff. Ideal for tak- 
ing photos of customers' 
livestock and for any 
use where a high-quality 
camera is required. 


Priced at $175, Prepaid. 


EDITORIAL SERVICE COMPANY 
1712 W. St. Paul Av., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Micro-Organisms Fight 
European Corn Borers 


Use of micro-organisms to combat the 
European corn borer is one of the new po- 
tential weapons against the pest being devel- 
oped by federal-state entomologists and 
plant breeders. Efforts to find borer-resist- 
ance in corn also are being made. 

George T. York, a USDA entomologist, 
said the survival pattern of borer larvae on 
eight inbred lines has been studied, with 
one experimental inbred proving resistant 
to the first through the fourth-stage larvae. 

Entomologist W. D. Guthrie reported 
that in a single test using the bacterium 
bacillus thuringiensis, a 77 per cent kill on 
corn borers was obtained. The European 
corn borer cost farmers nearly 160 million 
dollars in 1957. 


Feed Mixers 
Products 


COLBY 


PULVERIZED 
Dats or Barley 


ROLLED OATS 
AND 


FEEDING OATMEAL 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker 


BRoadway 2-4580 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
— CALL—GABRIELSON 


GABRIELSON FEE D S—Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
522 Grain Exchange Bldg. @ 


All Feeds And Ingredients 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


SOYBEAN MEAL... MILLFEEDS 


LINSEED MEAL 
A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 


Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
422 Flour Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


Feed Ingredients 
of All Kinds 


North East Feed Mill Company 
Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 
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feeding corn sugar molasses 


a quality ingredient that costs you 


- High in dextrose 
- High in T.D.N. 


oe 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 Battery Place, New York 4, N.Y. 


less and assures profitable feeding. 


100% condensed fish solubles equivalent. 
A dehydrated condensed fish soluble product. 


Economical — Uniform Source of FISH FACTORS 


New 


Sol-O-Meeno is equal pound for pound 
to liquid condensed fish solubles. 


DRY — FREE FLOWING 


New 


Sol-O-Meeno is packed 
in 40 Ib. bags, since 40 QS 
Ibs. per ton will provide ger 

the 2% level fish solu- 
bles normally recom- 
mended. 


No Poultry or Swire Feed is complete 
without the all-important 
Growth Factor(s) found in FISH SOLUBLES. 


KEES & COMPANY 


Phone HArrison 7 -1528 


327 South LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


SUDDEN SERVICE 


TO ANY PART OF THE U.S. A. 


BEET PULP 
MALT SPROUTS 
MALT CLEANINGS 
MALT HULL FEED 
BREWERS GRAINS 


WHEY POWDER 
BREWERS YEAST 
CULL NAVY BEANS 
CRIMPING BARLEY 
GRINDING BARLEY 
HOMINY FEED 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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your business depends 
on your customers’ profits 


Successful dairymen have found Murphy’s Cut-Cost Dairy Concentrate is a ove e 
real answer for low-cost milk production. Many of them are marketing milk 
produced for a cash outlay as low as 25¢ per 100 lbs. 

Murphy’s Dairy Concentrate cuts summer dairy - feeding costs . . . boosts 
customer profits. And in the long run, your business depends on your custom- 
ars’ profits. Now is the time to build your future with the growing and profita- 
dle Murphy Concentrate business. Write today for more information. 


MURPHY PRODUCTS COMPANY, Burlington, Wisconsin 


You and your customers 


VIAKE MORE MONEY WITH MURPHY’S 


: Past lus Murphy’s 
| Pasture plus Murphy’s 
as low as 
: 25¢ per 100 Ibs. | 
| 
ts 
| 
M gy 


buyers! 


Frit 
WHEAT BRA MIDDLINGS| | RED DOG 


PURE 


MIDAS FLOUR MILLS SS mine KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


FLOUR MILLS 


660 GRAIN EXCHANGE <@> MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
As near as your telephone “ey FE 3-1584 


A complete line f ixed po 


